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Big  Attractions 
At  Alvarado 
This  September 

By  Sieve  Steinberg 

When  Alvarado  School  kids  return 
from  summer  vacation  this  September, 
they'll  find  a  host  of  exciting  new  pro- 
grams waiting  for  them.  That's  because 
the  Noe  Valley  school  is  trying  to  do 
what  has  so  often  thwarted  inner-city 
schools  in  the  past:  implement  an  effec- 
tive integration  plan  and  bring  back 
neighborhood  children. 

Funded  by  additional  money  from  the 
state  and  the  S.F.  Unified  School  District 
(SFUSD),  the  school  at  625  Douglass  St. 
will  have  smaller  classrooms,  more  per- 
sonalized instruction  for  students,  accel- 
erated reading  and  math  programs,  com- 
puter labs,  an  arts  agenda,  and  a  slew  of 
after-school  activities. 

According  to  Principal  Rose  Barragan. 
the  school's  new  look  will  show  that  "an 
inner  [city]  school  works  if  you  have  a 
committed  staff  and  exciting  programs." 
Adds  kindergarten  teacher  Sam  Neu- 
stadt.  "[This]  is  replacing  everything  that 
Proposition  13  took  away." 

The  hope  at  Alvarado  is  that  the 
changes  this  fall  will  reverse  a  long 
period  of  declining  neighborhood  enroll- 
ment at  the  racially  mixed  school.  That 
decline  began  in  the  late  1970s  when 
court-ordered  busing  changed  the  com- 
position of  the  school.  Rather  than  have 
their  kids  attend  school  with  children 
who  were  "mismatched"  in  terms  of 
background,  many  local  parents  chose  to 
withdraw  their  kids  and  place  them  in 
private  schools  or  in  public  alternative 
schools. 

Only  80  neighborhood  children  cur- 
rently attend  the  455-student  school,  and 
75  percent  of  the  students  are  bused  in 
from  other  areas.  The  school  is  37  percent 
black.  37  percent  Hispanic,  and  12  to  14 
percent  Anglo,  with  the  remainder  com- 
posed of  other  ethnic  groups,  such  as 
Pacific  Islander  and  Filipino. 

Even  the  school's  very  enthusiastic 
PTA  president.  Michele  Merchant,  once 
had  misgivings  about  enrolling  her  child 
in  a  school  with  few  Anglo  children.  "I 
didn't  want  to  send  my  little  girl  to  a 


Summertime  Fun  in  Public  Places 

Last  one  into  the  water  is  a  bored  booby  if  it  means  missing  out  on  the  fun  available  at 
public  facilities  this  summer.  You  can  take  the  plunge  here  at  the  Mission  Pool  on  19th 
Street,  or  check  out  the  myriad  other  sports,  classes  and  programs  described  in  this 
issue's  neighborhood  parks  story,  page  5 .   PHOTO  BY  TOM  WACHS . 


school  that  was  [seemingly]  all  black  and 
Mexican."  Merchant  said  she  eventually 
overcame  her  doubts  by  visiting  the 
school,  volunteering,  and  getting  to 
know  the  children.  "Integration  can  hap- 
pen," she  now  says  emphatically. 

The  impetus  for  the  upcoming  changes 
at  Alvarado  was  a  1982  court  settlement 
between  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People 
(NAACP)  and  the  SFUSD.  The  NAACP 
had  charged  that  the  school  district  had 
not  done  enough  to  promote  integration 
in  its  schools  as  required  by  earlier  court- 
ordered  desegregation  plans. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  settlement, 
known  as  a  consent  decree,  the  district 
pledged  to  hasten  the  integration  process. 
It  also  promised  to  make  greater  efforts 
toward  academic  excellence  as  a  means 
of  facilitating  that  process.  Both  parties 
recognized  the  clear  link  between 
academic  achievement  and  a  successful 
integration  program. 

District  planners,  using  test  scores  and 
student  economic  data,  targeted  certain 
schools,  including  Alvarado,  that  ap- 
peared to  be  in  particular  need  of  a  shot 
in  the  arm.  Specific  formulas  for  reform. 


however,  were  left  up  to  the  individual 
schools,  subject  to  district  approval. 

Soon  after  having  received  word  last 
year  that  Alvarado  had  been  designated 
a  "consent  decree"  school,  Barragan  set 
up  a  committee  of  teachers,  paraprofes- 
sionals,  and  parents  to  hammer  out  a 
proposal  for  change.  The  committee 
spent  six  months  at  its  task. 

Probably  the  most  important  change 
resulting  from  the  proposal  will  be  the 
reduction  in  class  size,  from  a  previous 
maximum  of  33  students  to  a  more  man- 
ageable high  of  23.  Barragan  feels  that 
class  size  is  a  critical  factor  in  determin- 
ing whether  a  student  excels,  since  chil- 
dren receive  much  more  individualized 
attention  in  smaller  classes. 

In  order  to  make  these  reductions  pos- 
sible, the  school  will  hire  10  new 
teachers,  making  for  a  faculty  of  32.  Sev- 
eral of  this  year's  faculty  will  act  as  re- 
source specialists,  lending  their  expertise 
to  classroom  teachers  in  such  areas  as 
language  development,  science  and  com- 
puters. 

To  promote  a  greater  sense  of  cohesion 
Continued  on  Page  8 


Seniors'  Trip 
Sparks  Soviet 
Correspondence 

By  Denise  Minor 

Leaders  of  the  two  superpowers  grapple 
with  the  art  of  diplomacy,  often  to  no 
avail.  But  this  spring,  some  self-appointed 
peace  envoys  from  the  Diamond  Senior 
Center  successfully  established  communi- 
cation between  elementary  students  at 
Live  Oak  School  in  Eureka  Valley  and 
School  9  in  the  small  town  of  Simferopol, 
U.S.S.R. 

Traveling  by  bus  and  train  through  the 
Soviet  Union  for  two  weeks  beginning  in 
March.  12  of  the  53  local  seniors  on  the 
tour  delivered  "peace  books"  made  by 
Live  Oak's  first-graders  to  children  they 
met  on  their  journey. 

Continued  on  Page  4 


Among  the  happy  reactions  to  a  tour  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  local  seniors  was  this  photo  oj 
a  fourth-grade  class  in  Simferopol.  U.S.S.R..  sent  to  students  at  the  Live  Oak  School 
here.  The  travelers,  manv  of  whom  were  regulars  at  the  Diamond  Street  Senior  Center 
l<><  died  in  the  same  building  as  Live  Oak.  turned  out  to  be  international  envoys  of 
youthful  good  will 


Two  Writers' 
Wry  Views 
Of  Romance 


By  Jeff  Kaliss 

They  both  live  on  hills  high  above 
24th  Street,  but  authors  Jean  Gonick  and 
Armistead  Maupin  share  more  than  just 
great  views  of  a  city  that  has  provided 
them  with  a  wealth  of  characters  and  le- 
gions of  loyal  readers. 

Gonick  and  Maupin  have  both  placed 
their  pens  on  the  pulse  of  contemporary 
adults  who.  like  them,  are  struggling  to 
eke  out  relationships  somewhere  near  the 
conjunction  of  middle  age  and  middle 
class.  And  the  growing  popularity  of  both 
authors'  literary  output  shows  that  they 
must  be  hitting  close  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  (To  make  your  own  assessment, 
you  can  read  samples  of  Gonick 's  and 
Maupin's  work  on  pages  12  and  13  of 
this  issue.) 

Out  of  Piedmont 

Gonick,  single,  36,  and  partly  blonde 
("My  hairdresser  just  lost  his  mind!"), 
is  still  enjoying  the  thrill  of  publication 
in  early  May  of  her  first  book.  Mostly 
True  Confessions  (subtitled  "Looking  for 
Love  in  the  Eighties"),  which  bears  the 
same  title  as  her  two-year-old  monthly 
column  in  Focus  magazine.  But  her  liter- 
ary roots  reach  back  to  her  first  sessions 
at  the  typewriter,  at  age  8,  in  an  upper 
middle-class  home  in  Piedmont,  Calif. 
Her  father  and  mother,  a  lawyer  and 
homemaker,  respectively,  encouraged 
Gonick  and  her  two  sisters  to  pursue  their 
education,  though  "there  was  not  a  great 
stress  about  connecting  your  college  edu- 
cation with  your  livelihood." 

Entering  San  Francisco  State  Univer- 
sity during  the  turbulent  fall  of  1968, 
Gonick  found  herself  "not  terribly  in- 
volved" in  the  struggle  between  students, 
faculty  and  police  over  anti-war  and  civil 
rights  issues.  She  also  felt  like  "I  didn't 
have  anything  to  say,  and  no  one  wanted 
to  hear  it,"  but  she  nevertheless  enrolled 
in  the  college's  much-respected  creative 
writing  program. 

Shortly  after  graduation,  she  began  a 
10-year  administrative  job  with  the 
Travel-Study  Department  at  U.C.  Exten- 
sion. This  stint  gained  her  travel  to  Ox- 
ford, India,  and  Egypt,  but  it  was  emo- 
tional crisis  and  not  worldwide  adventure 
that  awakened  the  dormant  writer. 

The  breakthrough  occurred  three  years 
ago  when  Gonick's  live-in  lover  moved 
out  of  their  quiet  apartment  perched 
above  the  blackberry  bushes  near  27th 
and  Castro  streets.  This  experience  drove 
her  to  write  "Cuisine  of  a  Failed  Ro- 
mance," an  essay  that  was  accepted  for 
publication  in  the  E.x-Chron's  Sunday 
supplement.  California  Living.  The  short 
piece  served  up  a  culinary  history  of 
Gonick's  romance,  from  the  first  shared 
meal  of  duck,  veal  pate  and  champagne 
to  the  last  desperate  salads  and  take  out 
won  ton. 

"Anyone  who  eats  or  loves  or  has 
longed  to  combine  these  two  pleasures 
knows  what  happened."  wrote  Gonick 
in  the  closing  paragraphs.  "We  parted 
ways,  sadly,  stupidly,  in  all  the  confused 
defeat  in  which  such  separations  are 

Continued  on  Page  12 
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Goodbye  to  the 
Stylist  of  Smiles 

'He  was  a  great  collector  or  clocks, 
he  was  a  great  jokester,  he  liked  to  play 
golf,  and  he  loved  to  take  me  out  to 
dinner/  That's  part  of  how  Julia  remem- 
bers her  loving  husband,  Malon  De 
Loach,  who  died  May  S  following  a  bout 
ol  pneumonia. 

Many  other  Noc  Val Icons  remember 
Malon  as  the  guy  who  cut  their  hair  and 
raised  their  spirits  for  over  30  years  at 
two  neighborhood  locations,  first  on  24th 
Street  near  Sanchez,  and  later  on  Castro 
near  24th. 

In  terms  of  his  corny  humor,  his  stack 
of  magazines,  the  sports  events  on  his 
little  TV  and  the  country  'n'  western 
music  on  his  radio,  Malon  was  a  real 
old-fashioned,  small-town  barber  who 
charged  a  fair  price  for  a  more  than  fair 
amount  of  time  in  the  chair.  But  Malon 
was  also  a  master  of  his  craft  who  exalted 
the  scissors  above  the  electric  razor  and 
attended  seminars  to  keep  current  with 
changing  styles. 

Malon  was  born  Oct.  22.  1916,  in  An- 
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The  late  Malon  De  Loach  approached  the  art  oj ''harboring  w  ith  love  and  laughter. 
BY  IRENE  KANE. 


dalusia,  Ala.  He  started  cutting  hair  back 
home  when  he  was  12,  and  later  went 
to  barber  college  under  the  G.I.  Bill. 
After  moving  to  San  Francisco  with  his 
first  wife,  he  worked  the  Marina  and 
Sheraton  Palace  and  then  set  up  shop  in 
Noe  Valley  with  his  nephew,  Cecil. 

He  described  this  neighborhood  as 
'just  like  one  big  family"'  and  treated  it 
as  such.  Many  of  Malon's  customers  were 
friends  and  vice  versa,  and  they  stuck 
with  him  for  decades,  sometimes  waiting 
in  the  chill  outside  his  shop  to  be  first 


in  the  chair  on  a  Saturday  morning. 

"They're  real  sorry  he's  not  here  to  cut 
their  hair,"  says  Julia.  "They  haven't 
found  anyone  like  Malon  yet.  and  they 
never  will,  I  don't  think." 

Besides  Julia,  Malon  is  survived  by 
three  children,  Charlotte  of  San  Mateo, 
Paula  of  Concord,  and  Jerry  of  San  Jose; 
stepchildren  John,  Bobby,  Benjamin, 
Julia,  Arlene,  Norene.  Rosemarie,  and 
Marcy;  and  10  grandchildren.  At  his  fun- 
eral, held  in  May  at  Wieboldt  &  Suhr 
Funeral  Chapels  on  Valencia  Street,  Julia 


Letters 


Praise  from  Panthers 

Editor: 

On  behalf  of  the  Gray  Panthers  of  San 
Francisco  I  would  like  to  express  our 
sincere  appreciation  for  the  article  about 
the  Gray  Panthers  written  by  Jeff  Kaliss 
which  appeared  in  the  May,  1986  issue. 

The  most  important  thing  about  that 
article  was  that  it  was  one  of  the  few  we 
have  seen  that  gave  an  intelligent  and 


thorough  review  of  our  purpose  and 
philosophy  with  a  real  understanding  of 
intergenerationalism.  It  also  highlighted 
our  political  activism.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
necessary  to  thank  a  newspaper  fordoing 
what  it  should,  but  since  this  is  such  a 
rare  occurrence,  we  felt  compelled  to 
write  to  you. 

Our  tax  day  enlistment  campaign  was 
quite  successful.  We  felt  it  communi- 
cated information  that  the  established 
media  has  failed  to  report:  namely,  that 
the  federal  budget  has  not  been  cut,  but 
has  more  than  doubled  since  Reagan  took 
office,  and  the  money  has  all  gone  to  the 
military.  Our  event  focused  on  this 
through  humor,  and  we  feel  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  communicating  this  message 


to  the  people  who  saw  us. 

For  your  information,  we  continue  to 
involve  ourselves  in  all  the  issues  that 
will  ultimately  lead  to  the  improvement 
of  life  for  all  our  citizens.  Our  June  meet- 
ing focused  attention  on  nursing  homes 
and  the  problems  that  the  workforce  in 
nursing  homes  are  confronted  with.  Any- 
one who'd  like  to  attend  future  meetings 
should  give  us  a  call  at  552-8800. 

Again,  we  thank  you  and  look  forward 
to  future  issues.  Celebrate  aging! 

Sherry  Gendelman 
Executive  Director 
Gray  Panthers  of 
San  Francisco 
50  Fell  St. 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 


placed  Malon's  favorite  family  photo  into 
the  casket,  "right  on  top  of  his  Bible,  in 
his  hands  " 

There  used  to  be  a  little  sign  above 
the  barber  chair  that  read.  "If  you  leave 
the  shop,  you  lose  your  place."  Malon 
has  left,  but  he  hasn't  lost  his  place  in 
our  hearts  Q 
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See  You  in 
September 

Yes,  it's  time  for  a  little  vacation  and 
recreation  for  the  Noe  Valley  Voice  staff. 

Vacation  means  we'll  be  vacating,  for 
a  month,  our  busy  little  office  at  the  back 
of  the  Noe  Valley  Ministry,  and  you  won't 
see  the  paper  again  until  the  September 
issue  hits  the  streets  (Sept.  2).  Your  calen- 
dar items  for  September  should  be 
mailed  to  the  Voice  office,  1021  San- 
chez St.,  San  Francisco  94114.  by 
Aug.  15.  and  copy  and  checks  for  Class 
Ads  should  be  in  Aug.  20  (see  page  23 ). 

Recreation  means  that,  as  we  carry 
our  cameras,  sketchpads  and  notepads 
off  to  the  canyons  of  Manhattan,  the 
strands  of  Mexico,  or  just  down  to  the 
bars  on  24th  Street,  we'll  be  thinking 
about  new  nooks  of  the  neighborhood  to 
nose  around  in,  come  September.  If  you 
get  any  sunny  inspiration,  or  aspiration 
to  work  with  our  recharged  crew,  contact 
us  at  the  above  address. 

And  if  you  fall  in  love  far  away,  re- 
member to  bring  it  back  home!  □ 


Traditional  Chinese  Medicine 

ACUPUNCTURE  •  HERBS 

for  the  treatment  of 

Fatigue  •  Allergies 

Stress  •  Menstrual  Problems 

Depression  •  Pain 

Stop  Smoking  •  Sports  Injuries 

•  Facial  Tonification 

In  Noe  Valley,  by  appointment 

285-1875 

Beatrice  Bostick,  CA.,  Dip. Ac.  (NCCA) 
Lynda  Thomas,  CA.,  Dip.  Ac.  (NCCA) 
David  Rose,  CA.,  Dip. Ac.  (NCCA) 
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Public  Censors 
Take  Aim  at 
Dead  Kennedys 

By  Jeff  Kaliss 

Jctlo  Biafra,  who  lives  on  27  th  Street, 
is  the  lead  singer  and  songwriter  for  the 
Dead  Kennedys,  a  hand  whose  formation 
in  the  late  1970s  presaged  the  rise  of  the 
punk  music  scene  in  San  Francisco. 

Over  the  past  nine  years,  working  with 
such  top-flight  studios  as  Mdhius  Music 
on  Sanchez  Street  and  dry  Sound  on 
Hyde  Street,  the  Dead  Kennedys  have 
released  three  LPs  of  hard-hitting  music 
which  is  often  loud  in  decibel  level  and 
harsh  in  language,  hut  staunchly  politi- 
cal and  critical  of  society's  repression 
and  hypocrisy. 

The  group's  latest  LP,  Frankenchrist, 
was  released  last  year  with  a  poster  in- 
sert of  a  painting  by  H.  R.  Giger,  an 
established  artist  who  has  designed  sets 
for  the  movie  Alien  and  several  album 
covers.  The  painting,  entitled  "Penis 
Landscape."  is  difficult  to  describe,  but 
depicts  densely  packed  layers  of  human 
posteriors  and  genitals.  (Biafra  claims 
it's  a  representation  of  the  crass  nature 
of  consumerism  in  America.)  A  slicker 
on  the  cover  of  Frankenchrist  advises 
buyers  that  some  might  find  the  poster 
"shocking,  repulsive  or  offensive."  The 
sticker  also  notes.  "Life  can  sometimes 
be  that  way." 

Biafra' s  own  life  was  just  that  way  on 
the  afternoon  of  April  15,  when  officers 
from  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
police  departments  burst  into  his  27th 
Street  home  and  confiscated  albums, 
posters  and  personal  documents.  The 
cops  held  a  warrant  from  a  Los  Angeles- 
municipal  judge. 

Biafra  eventually  found  out  that  he  and 
several  colleagues  had  been  charged 
with  violation  of  a  relatively  recent  state 
law.  in  connection  with  Giger's  poster. 
Specifically,  Penal  Code  313.1  prohibits 
distribution  of  "harmful  matter"  to 
minors,  material  that  appeals  primarily 
to,  in  the  words  of  the  code,  "prurient 
interests,  i.e.,  a  shameful  or  morbid  in- 
terest in  nudity,  sex.  or  excretion,  and 
is  patently  offensive  to  the  prevailing 
standards  in  the  adult  community  as  a 
whole  with  respect  to  what  is  suitable 
material  for  minors,  and  is  utterly  with- 
out redeeming  social  importance ." 

Seeking  out  the  background  on  the  case 
and  Biafra' s  reaction,  the  Voice  inter- 
viewed the  musician  in  mid-June  at  the 
South  of  Market  offices  of  Alternative  Ten- 
tacles, theD.K.s'  distribution  company. 

Noe  Valley  Voice:  How  did  the  charge 
come  to  be  filed  in  the  first  place?  Who 
was  disturbed  about  the  poster? 
Jello  Biafra:  Apparently  it  was  a  woman 
in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  {in  L.A. 
County)  whose  son  had  gotten  the  album 
as  a  Christmas  present  from  his  older 
sister. 

NVV:  When  was  it  released? 
JB:    Late   October,   early  November 
[1985],  somewhere  in  there. 
NVV:  Just  in  time  for  Christmas!  And 
the  mother  took  a  look  at  it  and  was  upset? 
JB:  I  don't  really  know  that  many  more 
details.  But  it's  a  little  odd  that  she  was 
able  to  get  the  ear  of  the  state  attorney 
general's  office.  As  I  understand  it  from 
our  attorney,  the  attorney  general  got  the 
complaint  first  and  then  sent  it  back  down 
to  the  Los  Angeles  city  attorney. 
NVV:  Where  is  the  case  now? 
JB:  We're  arraigned  on  July  3 .  We' II  enter 
a  plea  of  "'not  guilty"  because  we  didn't 
commit   a  crime.  The   Los  Angeles 
A.C.L.U.  seems  to  be  interested  in  par- 
ticipating. 

NVV:  When  was  the  charge  filed? 
JB:  The  late  afternoon  before  election 
day,  June  2  or  3.  But  the  rude  awakening 
was  waking  up  one  day  and  sitting  up- 
stairs in  the  attic  part  of  the  house  where 
I  sleep  and  hearing  the  door  slam,  assum- 
ing another  person  who  lived  at  the  house 
had  come  in.  I  hear  tramping  up  the 
stairs,  and  I  turn  around  and  there's  police 
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officers.  They  ransacked  most  of  the 
house  gathering  evidence. 
NVV:  How  many  of  them  were  there? 
JB:  There  were  six  San  Francisco  police 
and  three  Los  Angeles  police.  The  war- 
rant had  been  issued  quite  a  while  before. 
They'd  raided  a  record  distributor  in  Tor- 
rance a  week  before. 
NVV:  So  what  did  they  tell  you  when 
you  confronted  them? 
JB:  They  claimed  I  was  distributing 
harmful  matter  to  minors,  which  is  the 
technical  charge.  But  they  took  all  kinds 
of  other  things  besides  copies  of  the 
album  and  the  poster.  They  took  private 
mail,  they  look  some  original  artwork. . . . 
They  found  no  drugs  or  weapons  on  the 
premises  because  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that  kind  of  crap  anyway. 

. .  .They  would  poke  at  me  here  and 
there,  saying,  "What  do  you  expect  a  kid 
to  do  when  he  sees  this  poster?"  and  stuff 
like  that.  I  said  that  I  didn't  think  in  those 
terms,  'cause  I  don't  consider  it  a  crime 
to  exercise  your  right  to  free  speech.  It's 
not  a  promotional  gimmick  we  stuck  in- 
side the  record;  it's  part  of  the  statement 
the  record  as  a  whole  is  making. 
NVV:  Did  you  feel  constrained  about 
saying  anything  more  to  them? 
JB:  I  know  better  than  to  do  small  talk 
with  the  police,  'cause  anything  I  say 
can  and  will  be  used  against  me.  They're 
asking  who  owned  the  house,  who  owned 
the  car,  and  things  like  that.  In  a  more 
humorous  light,  the  head  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco party  came  back  in  with  kind  of  a 
glazed  look  in  his  eye  after  walking 
through  the  kitchen  and  seeing  several 
pictures  we'd  cut  off  of  milk  cartons  of 
missing  children,  and  said,  "What  are 
all  those  missing  children  doing  on  your 
wall?  Do  you  know  where  they  are??" 
NVV:  You  should  have  said,  "Yeah, 
they're  listening  to  the  album."  Did  you 
have  any  forewarning  of  this  at  all  ? 
JB:  No.  None.  They  had  raided  this 
office  (Alternative  Tentacles)  earlier  in 
the  day.  but  I  didn't  know  about  that. 
They  tore  a  couple  of  rooms  apart  and 
took  all  (the  office's]  books  and  ledgers, 
which  they  still  haven't  returned,  as  far 
as  I  know.  They  haven't  returned  any  of 
my  stuff  either. 

NVV:  Does  it  constitute  an  interference 
with  your  business? 

JB:  They  took  the  original  to  our  station- 
ery. They  took  a  lot  of  invoices  and  led- 
gers we  needed  for  bookkeeping. 
NVV:  In  the  past,  have  you  had  anything 
like  this  kind  of  harassment? 
JB:  Periodically,  yes.  My  mail  has  come 
in  with  very  strange  incisions  made  in 
the  envelope  with  portions  of  it  missing. 
And  there's  been  an  unusually  high  rate 


of  police  attacks  on  our  live  perfor- 
mances at  Mabuhay  Gardens,  the  On 
Broadway,  even  The  Stone.  I  think  part 
of  it  is  just  inner-city  politics,  because 
we  don't  play  with  the  more  monopolistic 
promoter  who's  popular  in  civic  circles. 
It  means  our  ticket  prices  are  much  lower 
than  many  bands  of  our  stature  because 
there  isn't  this  big  bureaucracy  that  has 
to  be  paid  by  ripping  off  the  audience. 
NVV:  What's  your  reputation  like  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  including 
southern  California? 
JB:  We've  had  some  real  bad  police 
harassment  there  over  the  years  as  well, 
the  worst  being  in  Wilmington,  Califor- 
nia, where  the  police  stormed  in  one  en- 
trance of  the  place  we  were  playing  while 
we  were  playing  and  chased  the  audience 
out  through  anotherexit,  which  was  lined 
outside  with  police  officers  swinging 
clubs  on  both  sides.  Once  they  were  out 
of  there,  they  were  met  with  tear  gas, 
and  there  were  helicopters  in  the  sky, 
with  police  officers  spotted  running  up 
and  down  the  street  smashing  car 
windshields  and  windows  of  small 
businesses.  That  was  August.  1983. 
NVV:  Are  you  real  popular  down  there? 
JB:  Last  time  we  played  down  there  we 
drew  about  4,000  people  at  Olympic  Au- 
ditorium in  downtown  Los  Angeles. 
NVV:  And  you're  currently  working  on 
a  fourth  album? 

JB:  Well — you  asked  what  damage  to 
the  actual  business  was  done — 1  think 
the  main  thing  that's  happened  with  me 
so  far  is  the  disruption  of  the  completion 
of  Bedtime  for  Democracy  (the  D.K.s' 
fourth  LP],  Because  here  I  am  trying  to 
do  the  singing,  trying  to  do  the  lyric 
rewrites,  trying  to  help  with  the  mixing 
(since  I  produce  the  things  now),  and  at 
the  same  time  I  have  all  this  legal  stuff 
to  do.  Of  course,  another  problem  is,  if 
the  record  company  (which  we  own)  and 
the  band  pay  the  legal  fees,  we  won't 
have  any  money  to  put  out  any  more 
records.  So  we've  set  up  a  defense  fund, 
called  the  No  More  Censorship  Defense 
Fund,  P.O.  Box  11458,  San  Francisco, 
CA  94101.  None  of  the  money  from  that 
fund  will  go  into  my  pocket  or  Alternative 
Tentacles;  it'll  be  strictly  for  the  court 
case. 

NVV:  Have  you  gotten  much  exposure 
in  the  press? 

JB:  There  was  a  little  bit  in  the  local 
papers  and  the  Washington  Post. 
NVV:  How  did  they  treat  it? 
JB:  Mixed.  For  example.  Warren 
Hinckle  felt  that  we'd  wimped  out  on  the 
whole  thing  because  we  didn't  go  public 
over  the  police  raid  in  April.  We  waited 
till  the  charges  were  filed,  plus  we  did 


pull  the  poster  out  of  the  record  and  re- 
place it  with  a  sheet  of  paper  detailing 
the  police  raid  on  one  side  and  providing 
a  brief  history  of  current  censorship  tac- 
tics by  the  religious  right  and  the  people 
who  work  for  them  on  the  other  side. 
The  reason  we  did  this  was  not  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  censors  in  any  way; 
we  felt  that  if  we'd  left  the  poster  in 
and/or  gone  public  on  the  raid  before 
there  were  any  charges  filed,  it  would 
goad  the  L.A.  city  attorney  into  filing 
charges  (which  he  did  anyway — we 
didn't  think  he  would),  plus  we  did  it  as 
a  common  sense  courtesy  to  distributors 
and  stores  who  stick  their  necks  out  and 
handle  our  records  in  the  first  place. 
NVV:  It  sounds  like  there's  sort  of  a  polit- 
ical thing  in  this  for  you,  like  you  really 
do  feel  there's  imminent  censorship. . . . 
JB:  Absolutely!  I  mean,  this  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  really  ugly  tide  sweeping 
this  country  in  the  form  of  a  power  play 
by  the  religious  right  to  impose  censor- 
ship on  people  whose  views  disagree 
with  their  own.  The  so-called 
Washington  Wives  (the  Parents  Music 
Resource  Center)  has  been  trying  to  get 
voluntary  labeling  by  the  record  com- 
panies as  an  indirect  way  of  blackballing 
artists  whom  they've  targeted.  If  we  get 
convicted  in  this  case,  it  will  set  a  prece- 
dent—  no.  it  will  open  the  floodgates  for 
officials  acting  on  behalf  of  these  people 
to  go  on  a  nationwide  witch  hunt  against 
musicians,  bookstores,  filmmakers. . . . 

If  they  have  their  way,  we  may  even 
have  another  Scopes  Monkey  Trial  (the 
1925  trial  that  challenged  John  Scopes' 
right  to  teach  Darwin's  theory  of  evolu- 
tion], let  alone  the  kind  of  harassment 
that  helped  drive  Lenny  Bruce  to  an  early 
grave  and  dragged  Allen  Ginsberg 
through  court  over  a  poem  called 
"Howl,"  which  is  now  considered  an 
American  literary  classic.  History  is  on 
the  side  of  the  artist. 
NVV:  From  what  you  know  of  music 
coming  out  today,  is  there  anything  you 
would  censor  or  want  to  protect  your 
kids  from? 

JB:  I  would  not  censor  anything!  I  would 
simply  just  disagree  with  it  in  the  wittiest 
and  most  graphic  way  I  could.  I  think 
the  ugliest  art  coming  out  today  is  both 
the  films  and  heavy  metal  records  trying 
to  brainwash  teenage  kids  into  wanting 
to  go  to  war,  to  go  get  killed  in  Nicaragua 
so  that  some  businessman  at  the  Embar- 
cadero  can  make  a  buck.  But  I  don't  think 
we  should  censor  it. 
NVV:  Do  you  feel  your  music  and  lyrics 
have  educational  value? 
JB:  Absolutely!  I  think  we  put  two  and 
Continued  on  Page  4 
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The  seniors'  efforts  bore  fruit  in  late 
May  and  mid-June  when  two  different 
grade-school  classes  in  Simferopol, 
Crimea,  reciprocated  by  sending  their  own 
peace  books  to  the  Live  Oak  kids. 

"We  never  dreamed  we'd  get  an  an- 
swer," said  tourist  Use  Barteau  of  Army 
Street.  "But  it  worked." 

Simferopol  fourth-grader  Tatyana 
Pelakhina  told  her  new  pen  pals,  "I  want 
to  make  friends  with  you.  I  want  to  know 
how  you  live,  how  you  learn  at  school 
and  what  games  you  play. 

"In  our  country  all  people  like  their 
motherland  and,  like  you,  wantse  (sic)  to 
live  in  peace,"  she  continued.  "I  wish  you 
bright  sky,  tasty  bread,  transparent  water." 

The  peace  book  idea  grew  out  of  a  pro- 
ject of  the  San  Francisco  Intergenerational 
Program  based  at  1 17  Diamond  St. ,  where 
both  the  senior  center  and  the  school  are 
located.  Founded  two  years  ago,  the  In- 
tergenerational Program  is  "committed  to 
bringing  young  and  old  together  to  the 
benefit  and  empowerment  of  both,"  says 
coordinator  Amy  Cooper. 

As  part  of  the  program.  Cooper  visits 
Live  Oak's  first-graders  once  a  week  to 
have  a  conversation  on  aging  awareness. 
When  she  learned  that  a  number  of  the 
Diamond  Street  seniors  would  tour  the 
Soviet  Union,  she  decided  to  treat  the 
children  to  some  Russian  culture  through 
the  seniors. 

She  invited  Elizabeth  McCoy  of  26th 
Street,  who  was  bom  in  Manchuria,  China 
to  Russian  parents,  to  come  teach  the  chil- 
dren a  Russian  folk  song  called  "Let  There 
be  Sun." 

The  children  then  composed  their  own 
version  of  the  song  and  drew  illustrations 
for  it.  "When  I  saw  how  beautiful  the 
poem  and  drawings  were,  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  for  the  seniors  to 
carry  them  to  Russia  to  give  to  children 
there,"  said  Cooper. 

The  Live  Oak  Poem  says: 

Let  there  always  be  peace.  Let  there 
always  be  design.  Let  there  always  be 
color.  Let  there  always  be  light.  Let 
there  always  be  rainbows.  Let  there 
always  be  home.  Let  there  always  be 
love. 

Hand-colored  copies  of  the  drawings 
and  poem  were  bound,  along  with  an 
introductory  letter  in  Russian  by  McCoy, 
and  sent  off  with  12  elders  from  the 
center  March  20. 

In  the  letter.  McCoy  included  mes- 
sages from  the  6-  and  7-year-olds.  "They 
were  so  cute,"  she  recalled.  "One  said 
he  wanted  to  go  camping  in  Russia  and 
another  said  she  wanted  to  learn  the  Rus- 
sian alphabet." 


The  travelers  planned  to  deliver  the 
peace  books  to  classrooms,  but  when 
they  arrived  in  Russia,  they  discovered 
that  schools  were  closed  for  spring  break. 
That  didn't  pose  much  of  a  problem, 
though,  because  they  saw  children 
everywhere  they  went. 

"It's  unbelievable.  You  see  hundreds 
of  children  in  the  streets,  at  the  museums 
and  at  performances."  said  Barteau. 
"You  never  see  that  here." 

The  group  decided  to  carry  the  books 
with  them  and  eventually  handed  most 
out  to  children  they  met.  No  one  is  sure 
which  encounter  resulted  in  the  response, 
but  Miriam  Blaustein  of  Army  Street, 
another  member  of  the  tour,  thinks  it 
could  have  been  12-year-old  Natasha, 
whom  she  met  while  standing  outside 
the  Pushkin  Museum  in  Moscow. 

"We  saw  two  very  long  lines  and  didn't 
want  to  wait  in  the  wrong  one,  so  I  asked, 
'Does  anyone  here  speak  English?"'  re- 
counted Blaustein.  "A  very  shy  little  girl 
spoke  up  and  said  she  knew  a  little."  A 
second  language  is  compulsory  for  Soviet 
children  and  Natasha,  she  later  found 
out,  had  studied  English  for  six  years. 

Natasha's  mother  invited  Blaustein 
and  her  friend  to  stand  in  line  with  them 
and.  during  the  20-minute  wait,  they  got 
to  know  each  other.  "It  was  the  most 
lovely  encounter  I  had,"  she  said.  "The 
little  girl  was  so  charming  and  the  family 
so  nice.  The  father  insisted  on  paying 
our  way  into  the  museum. 

"I  was  just  grateful  that  I  had  the 
[peace]  book  in  my  bag,"  Blaustein  said. 
"I  gave  it  to  Natasha  and  asked  her  to  take 
it  to  her  school  and  show  it  to  her  teachers. 
She  asked  if  we  wanted  them  to  write 
letters  back,  and  I  said,  'Of  course!'" 

The  first  packet  from  Simferopol  ar- 
rived at  the  end  of  May,  containing  letters 
and  drawings  from  a  class  of  1 1  students. 
One  drawing  is  a  map  of  the  world  with 
a  circled  area  where  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Union  almost  touch  at  the 
Bering  Strait  off  Alaska.  The  word 
"peace"  is  written  above  it. 

Another  drawing  of  wrestlers  says, 
"Sport  as  a  Way  to  Peace." 

The  second  packet,  which  included  a 
photo  and  letters  in  both  English  and 
Russian,  was  forwarded  by  a  group  of 
Maryland  educators  who  coincidentally 
toured  School  9  in  Simferopol  just  as  the 
class  was  preparing  its  peace  book. 

In  these  letters,  one  boy  writes  (with 
particularly  endearing  misspellings), 
"How  do  you  do,  my  friend?  My  name 
is  Boby.  I  am  a  pioneer.  I  can  make  air- 
plain  and  I  like  to  play  hide-and-seek.  I 
know  what  you  like  our  letters. 

"We,  like  you,  don't  want  war,"  he 
continues.  "I  and  my  friends  want  to  live 
in  peace.  Escplosion,  NOT,  NOT,  NOT. 
Sunful  Peace,  YES,  YES,  YES." 

Because  the  packets  arrived  just  at  the 


end  of  school.  Cooper  scrambled  to  pre- 
pare a  response.  She  asked  the  children 
to  draw  more  pictures  for  their  new  Rus- 
sian friends,  and  she  transcribed  letters 
for  them. 

"My  name  is  Daniel  Kaminsky.  I'm  a 
whiz  kid  on  computers.  Do  you  have 
computers?"  asked  one  boy.  "I  don't  like 
war  because  if  one  country  sends  a  mis- 
sile and  the  other  country  sends  one 
back,  there  will  be  no  world  after  the  war. 

"Please  write  back.  We'll  talk  by  let- 
ter," he  concluded. 

Another  student,  Louise  Pon-Berry, 
said,  "I  want  to  be  friends  with  you.  I 
liked  the  pictures  you  sent  our  class.  My 
picture  is  of  a  Russian  girl  picking  a 
flower  and  making  friends  with  an  Ameri- 
can girl." 

Cooper  notes  that  flowers  seem  to  have 
become  the  symbol  of  the  special  ex- 
change between  her  kids  and  Simferopol. 


The  Live  Oak  first-graders  gave  McCoy 
flowers  to  express  their  gratitude  for  her 
help,  and  the  Simferopol  students  are 
holding  (lowers  in  the  class  photo  they 
sent  to  Live  Oak. 

Cooper  plans  to  send  the  children's 
second  round  of  peace  letters  this  sum- 
mer and  hopes  to  continue  teaching  them 
about  the  Soviet  Union  next  fall.  And 
McCoy  may  also  contribute  some  Rus- 
sian language  lessons. 

McCoy,  a  senior  who  has  lived  in  the 
U.S.  since  1948,  is  very  happy  about  the 
effect  the  peace  book  project  has  had  on 
everyone,  including  seniors  who  didn't 
go  on  the  tour  and  the  parents  of  the  Live 
Oak  pen  pals. 

"This  whole  thing  is  teaching  the  little 
ones  to  stretch  out  their  hands  for  peace," 
said  McCoy.  "Children  can  do  so  much 
for  peace,  sometimes  more  than  adults." 
□ 


•  Biafra's  Defense  • 
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two  together  in  ways  that  most  media 
audiences  are  exposed  to  do  not.  And  I 
think  we  have  inspired  many  people  to 
think  and  create  for  themselves,  instead 
of  relying  on  their  television  or  their 
church  to  do  it  for  them.  Also,  I  should 
say  that  if  I  were  a  parent  and  my  kid 
brought  home  a  record  or  a  magazine  or 
wanted  to  watch  a  TV  show  that  rubbed 
my  fur  the  wrong  way,  I  would  not  just 
scold  them  and  tell  them  not  to...  [I 
would]  turn  it  into  an  intelligent  discus- 
sion between  equals  instead  of  treating 
kids  like  subhuman  dirt. 
NVV:  How  is  Frankenchrist  doing  in  the 
stores? 

JB:  It's  done  very  well  for  a  homemade 
record  but  it's  a  drop  in  the  bucket  by 
big-time  entertainment  industry  stan- 
dards. It's  sold  about  30,000  copies. 
NVV:  Has  anybody  pulled  them  out  of 
the  stores  anywhere? 
JB:  Wherehouse  [Records  and  Tapes],  I 
believe,  did.  That's  the  store  that  origi- 
nally sold  the  record  to  the  person  whose 
mother  went  to  the  L.A.  city  attorney. 
Ironically,  Wherehouse  has  not  been 
charged  in  this  case,  although  the  owner 
of  the  pressing  plant  that  stamped  out 
the  vinyl  has,  leading  me  all  the  more 
to  believe  that  they're  really  going  after 
the  record  itself  because  they  don't  like 
what  we  say.  We  do  function  as  a  form 
of  musical  journalism  in  some  ways,  and 
by  the  standards  of  the  USA  Today  school 
of  schmaltzy  media,  we  are  muckrakers. 
Muckrakers  have  always  been  given  a 
tough  time  in  this  country,  especially 
now  that  America  is  being  encouraged 
to  swing  further  and  further  to  the  right. 
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NVV:  Have  the  posters  been  pulled  out 

everywhere? 

JB:  I  have  no  idea. 

NVV:  Have  you  given  any  directions  as 
far  as  that  goes? 

JB:  We  alerted  the  distributors  as  to  what 
happened  and  let  them  make  their  own 
decision. 

NVV:  The  [warning]  sticker  was  proba- 
bly on  the  album  when  the  kid  bought 
it  at  the  Wherehouse. 
JB:  Yeah.  Frank  Zappa's  comment  on 
that  was:  this  is  solid  proof  that  labeling 
doesn't  work,  'cause  nobody  bothers  to 
read  anymore. 

NVV:  Anything  else  for  the  press? 
JB:  We're  fighting  this  on  First  Amend- 
ment grounds  because  this  is  a  political 
issue,  not  a  pornography  issue.  We  don't 
feel  it's  pornographic  to  begin  with,  and 
any  act  of  censorship  is  a  political  act. 
We're  looking  at  a  maximum  penalty  of 
a  year  in  jail  and  a  $2,000  fine.  We  could 
roll  over  and  plea-bargain,  but  that  would 
give  the  religious  right  exactly  the  prece- 
dent they  want  to  start  hauling  people 
through  court  nationwide. 

Richard  Stott  of  Concord,  the  D.K.s' 
civil  attorney,  told  the  Voice  that  this 
case  represents  the  first  challenge,  to  his 
knowledge,  of  the  constitutionality  of 
Penal  Code  313.1.  If  the  charges  against 
Biafra  et  al  are  not  dismissed  at  the  ar- 
raignment July  3,  Stott  and  criminal  at- 
torney Phil  Schnayerson  will  probably 
enter  a  formal  objection  to  the  com- 
plaint, resulting  in  an  appeal  or  another 
court  date  in  a  couple  of  months.  "It 
could  be  years, "  says  Stott.  before  the 
matter  is  resolved.  L I 


Sea  "Breeze 
Cleaners 

824-5474 


Come  visit  us 
1420  Castro  St. 
between  Jersey  &  25th 


Professional  cleaners 
3-HOUR  SERVICE 
We  operate  our  own  plant 


Try  our  coin-op  laundry, 
featuring  brand  new 
Speed  Queen  washers  &  dryers 


Coin-op 
Laundry 

Open  Daily 
8:00-930 


Cleaners 

Mon-Fri 
7:30-6:00 
Sat  8:30-6:00 
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Parks  &  Pool 
Offer  Fun 
in  the  Sun 

By  Anne  Semans 

If  you're  pulling  your  hair  out  trying 
to  entertain  your  kids  (or  yourself)  this 
summer,  worry  no  more.  Noe  Valley's 
parks,  playgrounds  and  a  nearby  pool 
provide  a  host  of  summer  activities  for 
all  ages.  Enroll  your  tot  in  an  arts  and 
crafts  class,  or  dust  off  that  tennis  racket 
for  a  brisk  volley  on  the  courts.  Below 
is  a  partial  listing  of  what's  waiting  just 
round  the  corner. 


Upper  Noe  Playground 
and  Recreation  Center 

Dax  and  Sanchez  streets  (near  30th) 
647-2474 

You'll  find  something  for  everyone  in 
this  combination  park,  playground  and 
recreation  center,  open  daily  10  a.m.  to 
9:30  p.m.  With  a  gymnasium,  tennis 
courts,  baseball  diamond,  and  a  vol- 
leyball green,  athletics  abound: 

•Baseball.  Kids  ages  9-18  play 
hardball  Tuesday  through  Friday  from 

I  to  4  p.m.  Adults  take  to  the  field  for 
softball  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, 6:30  to  8  p.m. 

•  Basketball .  The  gym  is  open  for  free 
play  Monday  through  Friday,  10  a.m.  to 
9:45  p.m.,  and  Saturday  and  Sunday, 

I I  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  A  neighborhood  league 
of  13-  to  18-year-olds  dribbles  on  Tues- 
days and  Thursdays,  4  to  7  p.m. 

•  Tennis.  The  National  Junior  Tennis 
League  meets  Mondays  and  Wednes- 
days, 10  a.m.  to  noon,  but  adults  can 
sign  up  for  tennis  lessons  on  Thursdays, 
10:30  a.m.  to  noon. 

•  Soccer.  A  youth  league,  for  kids  9- 17, 
plays  Tuesday  through  Friday,  1  to  4  p.m. 

•  Volleyball.  Men  and  women  18  and 
up  are  invited  to  volleyball  on  the  green 
Saturdays,  noon  to  4  p.m. 

•  Trampoline.  Kids  7-12  need  to  sign 
up  for  trampoline  classes  Fridays, 
10  a.m.  to  noon. 

•  Karate.  Karate  kids  16  and  older  also 
need  to  sign  up  for  these  classes,  held 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  8  to  9  p.m. 

The  recreation  center  offers  loads  of 
other  activities  geared  to  specific  age 
groups: 


For  Children 
Drama-Super  Star 
Arts  and  Crafts 
Tap  Dance 
Ribbon  Rhythmics 
Game  Shows 
Kids'  Gym 
Walt  Disney  Movies 


M,  W,  3:30  p.m. 
Th.  10:30  a.m. 
Th,  3:30  p.m. 
T.  10:30  a.m. 
Th,  1:30  p.m. 
Sa.  10:30  a.m. 
T,  1:30  p.m. 


For  Adults 

Seniors  Club  W,  10  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 
Round  Dancing  M,  7  p.m. 

Dancergetics  M-F,  6  p.m. 

Kids  up  to  18  years  old  can  enjoy  a 
nutritious  lunch  served  Monday  through 
Friday,  noon  to  1  p.m.  Or  the  younger 
ones  (ages  6-12)  can  attend  day  camp 
July  21-25  (at  Silver  Tree  camp  in  Glen 
Park)  and  Aug.  18-22  (at  Pine  Lake  in 
Stern  Grove).  A  weekly  $25  fee  covers 
meals,  playground  transportation  and  ac- 
tivities for  the  Monday  through  Friday 
camp,  but  preregistration  is  required. 

If  you'd  like  your  child  to  take  part  in 
the  city's  Wednesday  field  trip  series  to 
such  places  as  Heather  Farm  (July  10), 
Great  America  (July  23).  Candlestick 
Park  for  a  Giants'  game  (Aug.  6).  or  the 
Santa  Cruz  boardwalk  (Aug.  13),  you 
need  to  fill  out  permission  slips  at  Upper 
Noe  Recreation  Center  one  week  before 
the  outing. 

Douglass  Park  &  Playground 

26th  and  Douglass  streets 
282-2132 

This  split-level  park  is  a  beautiful 
place  for  a  picnic.  The  children's  play- 
ground, set  at  the  foot  of  the  majestic 
Diamond  Heights  cliffs,  is  on  the  lower 
level  at  the  corner  of  Douglass  and  26th. 
The  entrance  to  the  playing  fields  is 
another  two  blocks  up  Douglass,  at  the 
corner  of  27th  Street. 

Douglass  Park  has  its  own  list  of 
planned  activities  this  summer: 

For  Kids  6-12 

Softball  M,  10  a.m. 

Drama  T.  11  a.m. 

Kids'  Club  (lots  of  creative  projects 

and  games)  T.  Th,  2  to  4  p.m. 

Field  Sports  (frisbee, 

soccer)  F,  2  to  4  p.m. 

Tournaments  T,  10  a.m.  to  noon 

Like  Upper  Noe  Recreation  Center, 
Douglass  Park  will  sign  kids  up  for  Wed- 
nesday outings.  It  also  will  sponsor  a 
morning  tennis  clinic  July  21  to  Aug.  1 
(call  to  preregister);  softball  games  for 
teens  and  adults  on  Thursdays  from  6  to 
8  p.m.;  as  well  as  a  family  recreation 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

1     2  3 

6  4th 

Anniversary  Celebration 
★  25%  off  Haircuts 

(new  clientele  only) 


*  25%  off  Make-up  and  Accessories  *  Cellophanes  Now  $15 
with  this  ad  (expires  8/31/86). 


You  can  get  out  of  the  summer  doldrums  by 
climbing  the  plastic  jungle-gym  at  Noe 
Courts,  or  get  in  a  game  of  basketball  or 
tennis  across  the  lawn. 
PHOTO  BY  TOM  WACHS. 

program  on  Mondays  and  Saturdays,  2  to 
5  p.m. 

Noe  Courts 

24th  and  Douglass  streets 
(no  phone) 

Noe  Courts  is  the  pretty  little  park  that 
was  renovated  with  the  help  of  Friends  of 
Noe  Valley  several  years  back.  It  has  a 
plastic  jungle-gym ,  sandbox  and  swing  set 
for  kids,  a  grassy  area  that's  perfect  for 
frisbee-dogs,  and  a  basketball  court.  But 
the  park  gets  its  name  from  the  tennis 
court — one  which  is  in  fairly  good  shape 
and  rarely  crowded.  Because  it's  one  of 
San  Francisco's  1 29  free  tennis  courts, 
however,  players  must  abide  by  certain 
rules: 

•  Games  are  played  on  a  first-come, 
first-serve  basis. 

•  When   there   are   people  waiting, 


players  must  relinquish  the  court  at  the 
completion  of  the  set  in  progress. 

•  Classes  and/or  tournaments  must  be 
authorized  by  the  Athletic  Division  of 
the  Recreation  and  Park  Department. 

•  Tennis  shoes  must  be  worn  at  all 
times  on  the  court. 

While  no  free  lessons  are  offered  at 
Noe  Courts,  the  Recreation  and  Park  De- 
partment does  offer  free  lessons  for 
adults  and  children  at  other  locations  in 
San  Francisco.  For  more  information, 
call  558-4532. 

Mission  Pool 

19 th  and  Linda  streets 
282-6950 

For  a  real  rush,  swim  in  San  Fran- 
cisco's only  outdoor  pool  this  summer! 
The  Mission  Pool  is  open  from  late  June 
through  October.  Admission  is  25  cents 
for  children  and  $1  for  adults  during  the 
day  or  $1.25  for  an  evening  swim.  Here's 
the  schedule: 

Recreation  Swim 

Afternoon  M-Su,  1:30  to  2:45  p.m. 
Evening  M-F,  3  to  4  p.m. 

Lap  Swim 

Morning    M-F,  1 1 :30  a.m.  to  1 :30  p.m. 

Sat,  Sun,  II  a.m.  to  1:15  p.m. 
Afternoon  M-F,  4:30  to  6  p.m. 

Sat,  Sun,  4:15  to  5:30  p.m. 

Learn  to  Swim  Classes 

June  23— July  4  10  to  II  a.m. 

July  7-July  18 

July  21-Aug.  I 

Aug.  4-Aug.  15 

Pick  a  Park 

For  details  on  the  above  listings,  call 
the  particular  park  where  the  action  is. 
But  if  you'd  like  a  complete  schedule  of 
activities  for  all  the  city's  parks,  call  the 
S.F.  Recreation  and  Park  Department  at 
558-3706  and  they'll  be  happy  to  mail 
you  a  brochure.  Don't  let  that  fog  stand 
in  your  way — get  out  there  and  pretend 
it's  summer!  □ 


Now  Open  in  Noe  Valley 

Yerba  Buena  Deli  &  Cafe 


mm 


TOP  THIS! 
Salad  in  a  Box  $1.85 

You  get  cool  crisp  salad  greens 
and  house  dressing  in  a  convenient 
box  to  carry  home  or  take  to  work. 

Add  any  of  the  following  to  top  off  a 
delicious  salad  made  just  for  you 


artichokes 
cucumbers 
pickles 
mushrooms 


croutons 
onions 
olives 

sunflower  seeds 
Toppings  priced  per  lb. 


tomato 
cheese 
chopped  egg 
salad  sprouts 


3998  Army  St. 
(at  Sanchez) 


641-0332 


New  Summer  Hours:  11  am-7:30 pm  Mon-Fri 
Sat  11  am-6:30  pm  •  Closed  Sunday 
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TVadition  Lives  on  Inside 
Local  Funeral  Parlors 


By  Susan  Warshauer 

Most  local  residents  will  brave  new 
restaurants,  cafes,  hair  salons  and  laun- 
dromats in  the  area.  But  few  dare  to  ven- 
ture beyond  the  mysterious  portals  of  a 
neighborhood  funeral  home  until  they  are 
given  no  other  choice. 

This  need  not  be  the  case,  says  Lonnie 
Dean .  who  works  as  a  mortician  at  Ander- 
son's Funeral  Parlors  on  Valencia  near 
25th  Street.  "You  don't  have  to  have  a 
death  in  the  family  to  come  by  and  see 
us. "  he  says.  "People  should  feel  free  to 
visit  and  ask  questions  any  time." 

Bob  Goodwin,  funeral  director  at  the 
Reilly  Co.  mortuary  on  the  corner  of  Do- 
lores and  29th  streets,  agrees.  "There's 
too  much  mystery  about  death  and 
dying,"  says  Goodwin. 

"Some  people  look  at  a  funeral  home 
with  the  attitude  that  something  strange 
goes  on  in  there — they  don't  know  what 
it  is — but  they  don't  want  to  find  out," 
he  adds.  "When  they  do  come  in,  they 
discover  it's  not  so  strange  after  all." 

What  a  visitor  will  find  upon  entering 
Reilly's  or  Anderson's  are  hallways  car- 
peted in  deep  shades  of  rust  or  maroon 
and  lined  with  cushioned  oak  chairs  and 
small  comfortable  couches.  A  strong 
sense  of  time  and  tradition  permeates 
both  funeral  homes.  Grandfather  clocks 
and  oriental  rugs  decorate  the  entry  ways. 
The  initial  "A"  above  every  doorknob  at 
Anderson's  and  an  "R"  curved  into  the 


wrought-iron  design  on  Reilly's  front 
door  also  provide  visual  reminders  of  a 
time-honored,  family  trade. 

Reno  C.  T.  Anderson,  now  in  his  late 
50s.  claims  to  have  the  oldest  funeral 
home  in  San  Francisco.  It  was  started  by 
his  grandfather,  Charles  A.  Anderson,  in 
1858.  A  third-generation  owner  of  his 
family  business,  Reno  Anderson  enjoys 
looking  back  over  his  four  decades  of 
dedication  to  the  funeral  business.  He 
remembers  funerals  in  the  past  done  in 
high  style  from  the  service  to  the  cemetery. 

"The  Southern  Pacific  Railway  had  its 
station  right  next  door  where  the  parking 
lot  [at  25th  and  Valencia]  is  now,"  Ander- 
son recalled.  "Funeral  cars  used  to  take 
the  casket,  the  flowers  and  the  family  all 
in  one  conveyance  out  to  the  cemetery. " 

Bob  Goodwin,  51,  who  became  a  co- 
owner  with  John  Scannell  of  Reilly's  in 
1963,  shares  Anderson's  longevity  and 
pride  in  their  chosen  profession.  Born 
and  raised  on  Jersey  Street,  he  has  coun- 
seled many  of  his  Noe  Valley  neighbors 
over  the  31  years  he's  been  in  the  funeral 
business. 

Goodwin  originally  took  up  the  occu- 
pation because  he  "saw  it  as  a  challenge 
to  help  people  through  the  toughest  time 
of  their  lives."  He's  found  that  "some 
people  can't  cope  with  death  at  first"  and 
therefore  may  be  suspicious  of  funeral 
directors.  "But  if  you're  compassionate 
and  they  start  to  trust  you,  two  days  later 
you  can  be  the  best  of  friends."  he  said. 


In  the  old  days,  this  posh  railroad  car  carried  the  dead  from  the  station  next  to  Andersons 
funeral  home,  over  the  Southern  Pacific  tracks  to  the  cemetery.  In  modern  times,  there  are 
fewer  funeral  homes  and  people  are  spending  less  on  the  ceremonies 
PHOTO  COURTESY  OF  C  A  ANDERSON  FUNERAL  PARLORS 


VIDEO  UNO 


Rent  one  and  get  a  second  movie  free! 

Offer  good  on 
Wednesdays 


3903  24th  St. 

Monday  &  Tuesday 
2  movies  for  $4.00 
Wednesday  Special 
Rent  one,  get  one  free 
Rent  any  movie 
for  $1.88  with 
special  card. 


647-0310/1 

Collect  a  coupon 
worth  50c  with  each 
$2.75  movie  rental. 
Collect  five  and  get 
One  Free  Movie  Rental! 
(We'll  cover  the  quarter.) 


Open  Mon.  -  Sat.  11  a.m.  -  9  p.m. 
Sunday  12  noon-8  p.m. 


Bob  Goodwin  of  the  Reilly  Co.  mortuary  feels  that  a  dose  of  compassion  can  help  comfort 
people  who  are  wary  of  dealing  with  the  rituals  of  the  deceased.  He  welcomes  visitors  to 
his  funeral  home  on  the  corner  of  Dolores  and  29th  streets. 
PHOTO  BY  CHARLES  KENNARD. 


Thirty-six-year-old  mortician  Lonnie 
Dean  came  into  the  funeral  business  via 
the  collegiate  route.  Looking  for  part- 
time  work  while  going  to  college  in  Ne- 
braska, he  saw  a  newspaper  ad  for  an 
ambulance  driver  at  a  local  funeral  home. 
When  he  first  started  working  there,  he 
went  into  the  embalming  room  to  watch 
the  procedures.  (Embalming  involves 
draining  the  blood  from  the  body  and 
injecting  embalming  fluid  into  the  ar- 
teries.) He  said  he  came  out  in  a  state 
of  shock,  his  preconceptions  about  mor- 
tuaries totally  shot  down. 

"I  thought,  is  that  all  there  is  to  it? 
There  was  nothing  morbid  or  gross  about 
it,*'  said  Dean.  After  that,  he  decided  to 
study  to  be  a  mortician.  He's  worked  at 
Anderson's  since  1985. 

Dean  and  his  colleagues  in  the  trade 
are  comfortable  with  the  work  they  do, 
but  realize  that  the  rest  of  the  world  may 
be  somewhat  squeamish.  "When  I  meet 
people  socially,"  says  Dean,  "I  don't  tell 
them  what  I  do  at  first.  A  lot  of  times 
they'll  throw  up  a  wall  between  us." 

Roger  Gilmore,  an  independent  morti- 
cian who  also  works  at  Anderson's,  says 
people  often  tell  him  he  doesn't  "look" 
or  "act"  like  their  conception  of  a  funeral 
director.  Once,  while  kicking  up  his  heels 
square  dancing — one  of  his  favorite  pas- 
times—he told  his  partner  what  he  did 
for  a  living.  "She  refused  to  dance  with 
me  anymore."  he  said.  "The  idea  that  I 
worked  with  dead  people  upset  her  that 
much." 

Goodwin  feels  that  the  public's  "lack 
of  knowledge"  about  the  funeral  business 
has  contributed  to  the  negative 
stereotype. 

"People  don't  realize  we're  in  a  service 
industry  to  help  people  through  a  period 
of  grief,"  he  said.  "Whether  it's  2  a.m.  or 
10  p.m.,  when  someone  calls,  we  answer. 


We  don't  take  holidays  or  weekends  here. " 

He  bristles  at  the  suggestion  that  funer- 
al homes  take  advantage  of  people  when 
they're  most  vulnerable.  "Why  would  we 
talk  someone  into  something  they  can't 
afford?  We'd  just  be  left  having  to  pay 
the  bill,"  he  said. 

Nonetheless,  the  cost  of  funeral  ar- 
rangements is  a  big  concern  of  Reilly's 
and  Anderson's  clients.  Noe  Valley  mor- 
ticians estimate  that  the  average  funeral 
with  burial  today  ranges  from  $1,500  to 
$2,000.  The  casket  alone  can  run  any- 
where from  $300  for  a  simple  fiberboard 
box  to  $25,000  for  an  elaborate  bronze 
retainer  with  an  inlaid  Simmons  mattress 
and  foot  pillow. 

The  cost  of  a  cremation  is  considerably 
less,  ranging  from  $125  to  $800.  depend- 
ing on  whether  a  funeral  service,  burial 
or  scattering  fee  is  included. 

That  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  no- 
frills,  low-cost  cremation  societies  han- 
dled one  out  of  eight  funerals  in  San 
Francisco  in  1983,  and  over  a  half-dozen 
cremation  societies  have  formed  in  San 
Francisco  since  1975. 

In  addition  to  cremations,  more  people 
are  choosing  immediate  disposition — 
direct  cremation  without  a  funeral  or 
memorial  service — these  days. 

Goodwin  finds  this  disturbing.  "To 
me,  direct  disposition  is  a  cop-out.  You 
hear  someone  is  dead  at  the  hospital,  you 
call  to  have  them  cremated,  and  that's 
it.  You  never  see  them  dead."  He 
explained  that  he,  himself,  would  find  it 
difficult  to  cope  with  the  reality  of  a 
friend  or  relative's  death  without  actually 
seeing  the  person  dead. 

In  Goodwin's  view,  the  current  in- 
crease in  quick  dispositions  is  a  clear 
reflection  of  the  self-involved,  fast- 

Continued  on  Page  7 


*     St.  Clair's  * 
Liquor  Store 

3900  24th  St.  (corner  of  Sanchez) 

We  Stock  Over  300  Different 
California  and  Imported  Wines 

. . .  from  excellent 
tables  wines  to 
outstanding  varietals. 

Complement  your  favorite 
food  with  that  special  wine! 

♦♦♦     Come  by  and  compare  $ 
our  wine  selection. 
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Marking  Death 
With  Dignity 

Continued  from  Page  6 

moving  society  we  live  in.  "People  these 
days  are  less  willing  to  face  death,  they 
don't  want  to  be  bothered.  We're  living 
too  fast  to  slow  down  and  memorialize 
a  person  for  a  few  days."  he  said. 

Goodwin  and  his  fellow  morticians  did 
note,  however,  one  positive  trend  in  the 
funeral  business  today:  more  people  are 
"pre-planning"  their  own  funerals.  Pre- 
planning clients  file  documents  with  the 
funeral  home  indicating  their  desired  ser- 
vices upon  their  death.  They  may  also 
open  an  individual  trust  account  in  their 
name  (a  "pre-need"  account)  and  make 
monthly  payments  until  they  reach  the 
amount  they  have  contracted  for. 

Under  such  a  plan,  a  client  may  carry 
a  signed  card  stating.  "To  whom  it  may 
concern:  in  the  event  of  my  death.  I 
hereby  direct  |the  name  of  the  funeral 
home]  to  take  full  charge  of  my  funeral 
arrangements." 

Among  the  growing  number  of  funeral 
pre-planners  nowadays  are  those  who  have 
contracted  AIDS.  Both  the  Reilly  Co. 
and  Anderson's  have  arranged  numerous 
funerals  for  people  who  have  died  from 
AIDS,  and,  in  Anderson's  words,  have 
"no  problem  at  all  handling  this  or  any 
other  communicable  disease  cases." 

Goodwin  points  out  that,  contrary  to 
popular  belief,  there  is  no  known  evi- 
dence that  cremation  is  a  healthier  option 
in  AIDS  cases.  "It's  a  fallacy  that  people 
who  die  from  AIDS  should  not  be  em- 
balmed," he  said,  noting  that  morticians 
face  little  risk  of  contamination  through 
contact  with  infected  blood. 

Dean  agrees:  "AIDS  is  no  different  from 
other  highly  contagious  diseases,  like 
hepatitis  and  spinal  meningitis.  We've  al- 
ready learned  safety  procedures  in  mor- 
tuary school  for  how  to  handle  people 
who  die  from  contagious  diseases." 

Despite  the  rise  in  requests  for  pre- 
planning services,  many  funeral  homes 
in  the  city  are  going  out  of  business. 
Anderson  says  that  when  he  started  in 
the  trade  45  years  ago,  there  were  over 
50  funeral  homes  in  San  Francisco. 
Today  there  are  16  or  17.  He  thinks  that 
rising  property  values  in  the  city,  which 
make  the  option  of  selling  their  mor- 
tuaries more  appealing  to  some  funeral 
owners  than  running  a  low-profit  busi- 
ness, may  have  something  to  do  with  the 
industry's  decline. 

Goodwin  thinks  that  one  reason  there 
are  fewer  funerals  now — and  therefore 
fewer  funeral  parlors — is  that  "people 
aren't  as  religious  as  they  used  to  be." 

High  overhead  costs  also  make  it 
tough  for  funeral  homes.  "It  wouldn't  do 
to  have  a  Volkswagen  bus  to  carry  the 
casket  and  a  Volkswagen  bug  for  the  fam- 
ily," says  Goodwin.  "So  we're  talking 
about  a  minimum  of  $80,000  just  for  the 
hearse  and  the  limo.  Then  you  need 
someone  on  duty  24  hours  a  day  to  take 


Cousins  Wayne  J.  Anderson  ( left)  and  Reno  C.  T.  Anderson  are  heirs  to  the  funeral  business  started  by  their  grandfather  Charles  A 
Anderson,  who  appears  in  this  1895  wedding  photo  with  his  bride.  Mary  Ellen.  The  Andersons'  parlor  at  25th  and  Valencia  streets  retains 
much  of  the  elegance  of  its  origins.   PHOTO  BY  CHARLES  KENNARD. 


funeral  calls  and  make  removals,  and  that 
all  adds  up." 

Anderson  also  notes  that  fewer  people 
are  dying  in  San  Francisco,  primarily  be- 
cause the  city's  population  has  become 
younger  and  more  transient  in  recent 
years.  In  1983,  7.405  people  died  in  the 


city,  the  smallest  number  since  the  1940s. 

For  those  of  us  who  do  die  here,  how- 
ever, there  will  be  plenty  of  local  funeral 
homes  available  to  lend  their  services. 
But  we  should  not  be  misled  into  think- 
ing that  funeral  directors  just  sit  around 
waiting  for  that  fateful  day.  Says  morti- 
cian Roger  Gilmore:  "My  friend  was  jok- 


ing with  me  once  and  said  I  was  just 
waiting  around  for  him  to  die.  I  said. 
'No,  I'm  not  waiting  for  you  to  die,  but 
when  you  do  die,  I'd  like  to  take  care  of 
your  arrangements.'" 

The  funeral  trade  has  nothing  if  not  a 
sense  of  humor.  □ 


How  to  Plan 
for  a  Funeral 

What  do  you  do  if  someone  in  your 
care  dies? 

The  Voice  took  a  survey  this  spring  of 
four  local  funeral  homes,  and  this  is  what 
we  learned. 

Your  first  step  is  to  notify  either  a 
physician  or  the  police,  depending  on 
the  circumstances  of  the  death. 

If  a  doctor  who  has  been  attending  the 
deceased  can  verify  the  cause  of  death, 
then  you  simply  need  to  decide  which 
funeral  home  will  remove  the  body.  If 
there  is  no  attending  doctor,  you  should 
call  the  coroner. 

The  funeral  home  or  the  coroner's 
office  will  then  remove  the  body  from 
the  place  of  death  and  transport  it  to  a 
mortuary  or  to  the  city  morgue.  It  is  il- 
legal for  an  individual  to  transport  human 
remains  without  a  burial  permit  issued 
by  the  County  Health  Department. 

A  physician  will  generally  determine 
the  cause  of  death  within  15  hours  of  the 
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time  of  death  or.  if  the  medical  examiner 
is  in  charge,  at  some  point  before  the 
burial  takes  place.  In  all  coroner's  cases, 
autopsies  are  performed  unless  the  pa- 
tient's doctor  signs  a  death  certificate 
within  2 1  days  to  verify  a  natural  death . 

Once  the  body  has  reached  the  funeral 
home,  it  will  take  an  estimated  24  hours 
to  be  embalmed  and  prepared  for  visita- 
tion. If  cremation  is  chosen  instead, 
allow  from  7  to  10  days  for  the  funeral 
home  to  have  the  body  cremated  and  re- 
turned from  a  crematory.  (If  the  body  is 
held  for  more  than  two  days  or  shipped 
across  country,  state  regulations  require 
that  it  be  embalmed.) 

The  next  step  in  the  process  is  filling 
out  a  death  certificate,  which  entails  giv- 
ing such  information  as  the  lull  name  of 
the  deceased,  his  or  her  Social  Security 
number,  date  of  birth  and  parents'  names. 
You  may  also  choose  to  write  a  news- 
paper obituary.  The  minimum  charge  for 
an  obituary  in  the  Chronicle  or  Examiner 
is  $50. 

Then  you  will  have  to  decide  on  a  par- 
ticular cemetery  or  resting  place  for  the 
deceased.  While  the  funeral  director  may 
make  the  initial  contact,  you  will  have 


to  go  yourself  to  the  cemetery's  offices 
to  buy  a  burial  plot,  and  to  a  monument 
company  to  pick  out  a  headstone. 

Following  the  paperwork  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  body,  you  may  choose  to  have 
a  visitation  period,  at  which  time  friends 
of  the  deceased  will  pay  their  respects  and 
offer  condolences  at  the  funeral  home. 

Next  comes  the  funeral  service,  which 
is  held  several  days  to  two  weeks  after 
a  death,  depending  on  whether  friends 
and  relatives  need  extra  travel  time.  You 
may  choose  to  hold  the  funeral  service 
at  the  chapel  of  the  funeral  home  or  at 
a  church  or  temple.  The  religious  minis- 
ter conducting  the  service  is  typically 
paid  around  $50. 

After  the  funeral  service,  a  procession 
of  cars  goes  to  the  cemetery  for  a  final 
committal  or  burial  service  before  the 
body  or  cremated  remains  are  interred, 
entombed  or  inurned.  Cremated  remains 
may  also  be  scattered  over  land  or  sea. 
Following  the  traditional  burial,  you  may 
issue  an  invitation  for  a  reception  at 
someone's  home  or  at  a  restaurant.  □ 
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•  Alvarado 's  Pluses  • 

Continued  from  Page  I 

at  the  school,  the  various  grades  will  be 
grouped  together  in  "family  units" — kin- 
dergarten and  first  grade,  second  and 
third  grade,  fourth  and  fifth  grade — each 
with  a  part  of  the  school  to  call  its  own 
and  decorate. 

"The  more  we  can  make  school  per- 
sonalized." says  Barragan,  "the  more 
success  we  will  have."  The  groupings 
will  also  be  used  to  create  a  better  envi- 
ronment for  intensified  instruction  in 
reading  and  math. 

Because  many  Alvarado  students 
come  from  disadvantaged  homes,  where 
poverty  or  drug  abuse  produce  stresses 
that  make  learning  a  difficult  prospect  at 
best,  the  school  will  concentrate  much 
of  its  energy  on  overcoming  environmen- 
tally-related learning  blocks.  Very  young 
children  will  be  placed  in  motor  develop- 
ment classes  to  guard  against  future  read- 
ing problems  associated  with  poorly  de- 
veloped motor  skills,  often  connected 
with  stress  or  poor  diet. 

The  school  will  also  have  a  "pro-social" 
development  program,  run  by  a  human 
resources  teacher,  that  is  designed  to  help 
kids  form  positive  social  behavior. 
Among  other  things,  the  program  will 
try  to  teach  kids  how  to  squabble  without 
resorting  to  a  fist  fight. 

According  to  teacher  Neustadt,  many 
kids  tum  to  violent  behavior  because 
their  ability  to  express  their  feelings  is 
limited  by  language  deficits  or  family 
environment.  "We're  trying  to  take  that 
(behavior)  away  and  replace  it 
with  .  . .  language,"  says  Neustadt. 

Split  lunch  shifts  and  recess  periods 
will  also  contribute  to  better  interaction 
among  kids  by  reducing  the  number  of 
children  in  the  school  yard  at  any  one 
time.  And  kids  who  do  well  at  Alvarado 
will  find  themselves  recognized  and  re- 
warded through  honor  rolls  and  awards 
assemblies. 

Returning  to  Alvarado  this  fall  will  be 


Parent  and  PTA  President  Miehele  Merchant  ( right)  seems  impressed  as  Principal  Rose 
Barragan  describes  the  new  and  renewed  programs  planned  for  Alvarado  School  this  fall. 
PHOTO  BY  CHARLES  KENNARD 


famed  Noe  Valley  artist  Ruth  Asawa, 
who  will  conduct  an  arts  program  for 
Alvarado  students.  Asawa  was  the  foun- 
der and  guiding  force  behind  the  Al- 
varado Arts  Project,  which  brought  art 
to  students  in  the  San  Francisco  schools 
in  the  seventies.  The  project  was  head- 
quartered for  years  at  Alvarado  School, 
but  was  largely  absorbed  by  the  school 
district's  more  extensive  School  of  the 
Arts  program  a  few  years  back. 

The  new  program,  offered  after  school 
as  well  as  during  the  day,  will  feature 
not  only  classes  in  the  visual  arts,  but 
also  music  and  dance  lessons. 

Because  the  majority  of  Alvarado  stu- 
dents are  bused  in,  the  school  will  have 
to  use  extra  buses  for  its  new  extracur- 
ricular programs,  but  that's  fine  with  Bar- 
ragan. "For  the  first  time. .  we  will  be 
able  to  have  children  after  school  play 
and  do  things  together,"  she  says.  She 
hopes  that  ultimately  Alvarado 's  after- 
school  activities  will  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude organized  sports  and  a  day  school. 


DEAR  NOE  VALLEY  RESIDENTS: 

ZEPHYR  REAL  ESTATE  &  PROPERTY 
MANAGEMENT  proudly  announces  the 
opening  of  our  second  office.  Located  in  the 
heart  of  Noe  Valley  at  3841  24th  Street,  we  are 
excited  to  serve  you  with  40  experienced  agents. 

We  have  spent  considerable  time  and  care  to 
make  our  office  comfortable  and  pleasing.  Stop 
in  to  say  hello  and  have  a  cup  of  coffee  with  our 
staff.  They  are  there  to  help  you  with  any  of  your 
real  estate  sales  or  property  management  needs. 

ZEPHYR  IS  LARGE  ENOUGH  TO  MAKE 
THE  DIFFERENCE,  BUT  SMALL  ENOUGH  TO 
CARE  ABOUT  OUR  NEIGHBORS. 

Sincerely, 
Zephyr  Staff 

P.S.  Our  telephone  numbers  are: 
Sales:  695-7707       Property  Management:  695-7878 


The  computers  the  school  will  pur- 
chase with  its  extra  funding — expected 
to  be  somewhere  between  $300,000  and 
$600.000— will  be  used  not  only  to 
achieve  computer  literacy  but  to 
strengthen  writing  ability  and  logical 
thinking  as  well.  For  now,  the  computers 
will  be  installed  in  the  new  computer 
lab.  but  eventually  each  classroom  will 
have  its  own  PC. 

Extra  money  will  also  allow  the  re- 
sumption of  field  trips,  largely  elimi- 
nated after  Prop.  13. 

How  do  the  kids  feel  about  these  new 
programs?  Well,  they  might  not  know  all 
the  details  yet,  but  they're  generally  up- 
beat about  the  new  school  year.  Ten-year- 
old  Bo  Bolle  said  he  thought  he  would 
be  learning  "in  a  fun  way."'  His 
classmate.  fourth-graderTristan  Maduro, 
regretted  that  he  was  not  just  starting 
kindergarten  so  he  could  stay  in  the  school 
"for  a  whole  long  time."  Both  boys  really 
liked  the  idea  of  the  new  art  classes. 
"You  get  a  lot  of  culture,"  said  Tristan 


Central  to  the  success  of  the  new 
school  year  will  be  the  involvement  of 
parents  in  the  school.  Alvarado  has  an 
open  door  policy,  whereby  parents  can 
come  in  at  any  time,  without  an  appoint- 
ment, meet  with  the  principal,  and  volun- 
teer to  work  on  a  project  if  they  like. 
Many  Alvarado  parents,  however,  live  at 
some  distance  from  the  school.  In  an 
effort  to  bring  more  parents  into  the  pro- 
cess, some  Alvarado  parents  are  going 
door  to  door  in  the  community  this  sum- 
mer, finding  out  parents'  concerns  and 
even  offering  stress  reduction  and  con- 
flict resolution  counseling  to  Alvarado 
families,  particularly  to  poor  families 
who  live  in  housing  projects.  The  school 
has  also  extended  its  reach  into  the  com- 
munity by  holding  PTA  meetings  in  fam- 
ily homes,  including  those  in  the  Geneva 
Towers  housing  project. 

The  staff  at  Alvarado  thinks  that  this 
year's  changes  will  make  the  school  a 
great  place  to  learn.  They  want  parents 
to  know  that  and  to  consider  Alvarado 
equally  with  other  public  schools,  includ- 
ing the  alternative  schools,  when  decid- 
ing on  a  school  for  their  kids.  Says 
Miehele  Merchant,  "We  want  more  par- 
ents to  know  that  Alvarado  is  all  right!" 

□ 
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Raise  the  Roof  Funds 

The  Noe  Valley  Ministry  at  23rd  and 
Sanchez  streets  will  be  100  years  old  in 
1988,  and  some  of  the  exercise  programs 
that  use  its  facilities  (along  with  several 
neighborhood  colleagues)  are  helping  to 
raise  money  for  a  new  roof,  new  gutters, 
new  wiring,  and  other  major  repairs.  You 
too  can  sweat  for  a  good  cause  by  joining 
in  their  all-day  "Aerobathon  Plus"  at  the 
Ministry  on  Saturday,  July  26. 

For  a  donation  of  $5  per  hourly  session 
(or  $8  for  two),  you  can  do  Yoga  with 
Jito  (8  a.m.);  Jazzercise  with  Chris  Palm 
(9  a.m.);  25th  Street  Workout  with  Troy 
Markle  (10  a.m.);  Yogaerobics  with  Liz 
Conti  (11  a.m.);  Jazz  Dance  with  Lauren 
Coleman  (noon);  Nouveau  Fit  for  large 
women,  with  Chris  Gutierrez  (also  at 
noon);  Dancergetics  with  Angela  House 
(1  p.m.);  "Y"  Aerobics  with  Judy  Kroll 
(2  p.m.);  and/or  Heart,  Sweat  &  Cheers 
with  Rita  Hovakimian  (3  p.m.).  Call 
282-2317  for  details. 

Bingo  for  Hospice 

The  Tuesday  night  bingo  games  in  the 
basement  of  Most  Holy  Redeemer 
Church,  on  Diamond  near  18th  Street, 
have  become  a  winning  number  for 
friends  and  neighbors  threatened  by 
AIDS  and  other  terminal  illnesses.  Since 
they  began  last  April,  the  games  have 
raised  over  $10,000  for  the  Coming 
Home  Hospice  in  the  church's  former 
convent,  which  provides  care  and  shelter 
for  victims  of  these  diseases. 

Weekly  bingo  players,  now  numbering 
over  250,  can  win  a  variety  of  prizes, 
generously  donated  by  Castro  Area  Mer- 
chants. Also  available  are  "cherry  pulls" 
(at  50  cents  each)  and  hot  dogs,  nachos 
and  sodas.  To  get  in  on  the  action  and  good 
will,  call  Ron  Black  of  the  Most  Holy 
Redeemer  Support  Group  at  864-6528. 


SHORT  TAKES 


George,  Laurie  et  al 

Jazz  fans  who  heard  pianist  George 
Cables  at  the  Noe  Valley  Ministry  last 
month  (with  Bruce  Forman)  and  enjoyed 
Laurie  Antonioli's  vocal  performance 
(with  Bobby  McFerrin*s  Voicestra)  will 
be  pleased  to  know  that  they  can  catch 
Antonioli  and  Cables  together  on  Satur- 
day, July  12,  in  this  month's  segment  of 
the  Noe  Valley  Music  Series. 

On  Friday,  July  18,  the  series  con- 
tinues with  Reilly  &  Maloney,  one  of  the 
area's  favorite  and  longest-lasting 
(17  years)  duos.  R  &  M  promise  a  har- 
monious mix  of  Irish,  folk,  Broadway, 
'50s,  and  Motown,  with  a  little  Jerry  Jeff 
Walker  and  Joni  Mitchell  thrown  in. 

Expect  the  unexpected  on  Saturday. 
July  19,  when  Mike  Marshall  and  the 
Modern  Mandolin  Quartet  serve  up  clas- 
sical music,  extra-crispy  style.  On  the 
same  bill,  Darol  Anger  and  the  Turtle 
Island  String  Quartet  play  jazz,  blues, 
doo-wop.  East  Indian  and  African  music , 
i.e..  anything  but  classical. 

All  concerts  begin  at  8:15  p.m.  at  the 
Ministry,  1021  Sanchez  St.,  and  you  can 
get  tickets  at  the  door  or  a  week  in  ad- 
vance at  Aquarius  Records  on  24th 
Street.  Call  282-2317  for  details. 


Fair  Play 


Can  you  find  a  parking  place,  fast? 
Walk  to  work  quickly  in  your  Reboks? 
Make  a  mean  matzoh  ball  soup?  Yeah? 
But  are  you  really  good? 

Then  you  should  be  entering  one  of 
the  36  contests,  devoted  to  these  and 
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other  talents,  that  are  part  of  the  fifth 
annual  San  Francisco  Fair  and  Exposi- 
tion, scheduled  for  Sept.  4-7  at  Fort 
Mason.  Other  competitions  include  fog- 
calling,  best  garbage-can  art  work,  and 
best  Herb  Caen-esque  essay,  judged  by 
the  columnist  himself.  Prizes  include  ev- 
erything from  a  Yamaha  scooter  (for  the 
winner  of  the  "Impossible  Parking  Space 
Race")  to  an  overnight  in  the  East 
Brother  Light  Station  (for  the  champion 
fog-caller). 

A  complete  list  of  contests  with  rules 
and  entry  forms  can  be  found  at  Safeway 
stores,  branches  of  the  S.F  Public  Lib- 
rary, and  Fort  Mason.  Or  call  Merle 
Goldstone  at  557-9755.  But  remember 
that  the  entry  deadline  for  most  contests 
is  Aug.  10. 

Fighting  Fission 

It  seems  like  the  anti-nuclear  movement 
picked  up  steam  following  the  debacle 
at  Chernobyl,  and  several  events  this 
summer  bear  witness  to  that  escalation. 
On  July  2  comes  the  San  Francisco  pre- 
miere of  the  documentary  film/*  Question 
of  Power  at  New  Performance  Gallery  at 
17th  and  Shotwell  streets.  The  film, 
directed  by  San  Franciscan  David  L. 
Brown  and  narrated  by  Peter  Coyote,  is 
the  first  definitive  media  history  of 
California's  anti-nuclear  movement.  The 
gala  premiere,  which  starts  at  7:30  p.m., 
will  be  emceed  by  KFOG's  Scoop  Nisker 
and  will  include  performances  by  the 
Plutonium  Players  and  the  Freedom  Song 
Network.  A  Question  of  Power  will  also 
be  shown  July  3,  along  with  Strategic 
Trust:  The  Making  of  Nuclear  Free 


Patau,  at  7  and  9:30  p.m.  at  the  Roxie 
Theater.  16th  and  Valencia  streets. 

The  following  Wednesday,  July  9,  the 
Friends  of  the  Great  Peace  March  will 
present  a  slide  and  videotape  show  about 
the  march,  which  set  out  from  Los 
Angeles  on  March  1  to  focus  attention 
and  generate  support  for  halting  the  nu- 
clear arms  race.  The  600  marchers  are 
currently  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  and 
they  have  visited  schools  and  gotten  in- 
volved in  community  work  along  the  way. 
The  July  9  fundraiser  will  take  place  at  the 
Noe  Valley  Ministry.  1021  Sanchez  St.. 
and  proceeds  will  help  finance  the  mar- 
chers' progress  toward  Washington.  D.C. 
You  can  call  668-9107  for  information. 

Last  (but  not  finally),  the  Special  Con- 
cert Series  to  Benefit  the  San  Francisco 
Nuclear  Weapons  Freeze  and  the  Coali- 
tion for  a  Safe  Bay  (whew!)  concludes 
with  two  musical  evenings  at  the  Minis- 
try. On  Friday,  July  II,  at  8  p.m.. 
Swingshift.  a  five-woman  group  which 
has  toured  locally  and  in  Nicaragua, 
works  its  magical  blend  of  instrumental 
and  vocal  jazz,  rhythm  n'  blues,  and 
delicate  a  cappella  harmonies. 

Noe  Valley's  own  ragtime  and  blues 
master  Dale  Miller  joins  Linda 
Hirschhorn  and  Mark  Levy  at  7:30  p.m. 
on  Sunday,  July  13.  Hirschhorn  is  a 
songwriter  who  celebrates  peace, 
feminism,  non-intervention  and  personal 
freedom.  Levy  has  released  three  albums 
of  his  original  political  satire  and  songs 
in  eight  languages.  And  you  can  get  ad- 
vance tickets  and  more  info  about  the 
concerts  from  the  San  Francisco  Freeze 
office.  2940  16th  St..  Room  104,  or  call 
621-0858  or  285-4832. 


Jim  Smith,  formerly  of  Mylene's  Hair  Design, 
is  pleased  to  announce  the  opening 
of  his  own  salon. 


Makin'  Waves 


4137V:  24th  Street 

(formerly  Alfy's) 

Please  call  for  an  appointment 

285-1800 

We  feature  a  complete  line  of  Paul  Mitchell  products. 
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BR  A  SIL  I  AN  MUSIC 
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BAHIA 

FORMERLY  "CHEVERE" 
LATIN.  BRAZILIAN  AND  JAZZ 
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1SS  MISSION 


PLANET  ROCK" 


clip   and   present   at   door   for  one   dollar  OFF  admission  3   to  5p.m.  onlyl 


REMODELING?  REDECORATING? 

Upgrading  your  office  or  restaurant? 
Having  trouble  coordinating  your  rug,  bedspread, 
pillows,  and  other  accessories? 

DO  YOUR  BARE  WALLS  NEED  ART? 

FREE 

DESIGN  SEMINAR 

"MAKING  YOUR  LIVE-IN  DREAMS  COME  TRUE" 
Call  641  -7179  (eve.)  for  reservations 

FREE 

RICHARD  OTTENS 

New  York  City  Interior  Designer 
Offers  concise  design  presentation 
and  will  answer  questions 

RESIDENTIAL  &  COMMERCIAL 

Interior  Design 
Painting  and  Wallpapering 


4128  24th  St. 
550-1300 


B.J.  Droubi 
Real  Estate 

We  love 
Noe  Valley! 

B.J.  Droubi  Barbara  Gullion 

Joel  Bridgman  Terry  Lee 

Tom  Campbell  Keith  McCollom 

Patricia  Carapiet  Peggy  Mclntyre 

Mark  Holcombe  Tom  Norwick 

David  Gaskin  Shirley  Wygant 


CREOLE  •  SEAFOOD  •  BRAZILIAN 


821-4600 


3392  24th  St. 
(off  Valencia) 
SF,CA  94110 


Savor  the  Flavor 


booksellers 


Noe  Valley's  Full  Service  Bookstore 


3910  Twenty  Fourth  Street  near  Sanchez 
San  Francisco  94114  -  (415)  282-8080 

Monday  thru  Saturday  10  AM  -  9  PM 
Sunday  11  AM -6  PM 


544  Castro 

Between 
18th  &  19th 
on  Castro 


Jul  S  AS 

Luisa's  Specialties 


621-8515 


Combo  Seafood  Plate  with  linguini, 
soup  or  salad  $10.95 

Fresh  Clams  and  Mussels  with  linguini, 
soup  or  salad  9.50 

Prawns  and  Scallops  in  lemon  and  butter  sauce 
with  linguini,  soup  or  salad  10.95 


Vegetarian  Lasagne,  soup  or  salad 


7.95 


Home  Made  Gnocchi,  verde  or  white,  with 
meat  balls  or  Italian  sausage,  also  al  pesto  8.95 

Veal  Salt  in  Bocca  alia  Romana  with  pasta  9.50 

Chicken  Cacciatore  with  pasta  8.95 

Plus  a  variety  of  other  specialties 
Pasta,  Seafood,  Veal,  and  Chicken  Dishes 
Special  Gourmet  Pizza  and  Varieties  of  Calzone 

Food  To  Take  Out 
Luisa's  Home  Made  Bread  Served  with  All  Entrees 

Serving  Lunch  Mon-Sat  11  AM-4  PM 
Brunch  on  Sunday  11  AM-4  PM 
Featuring  a  variety  of 
Special  egg  dishes 

Dinner  4  PM  to  Midnight,  Sun-Thurs 
4  PM-1  AM  Friday  and  Saturday 

Full  Bar  •  Espresso  &  Cappuccino    Italian  Pastries 
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James  Lick: 
Memorial  to  a 
Rich  Pioneer 


By  Larry  Beresford 

The  San  Francisco  pioneer  James  Lick 
possesses  one  of  the  most  famous  names 
in  California.  He  is  part  of  the  California 
Pioneers  Monument  at  Grove  and 
Hyde — built  with  his  donation.  His 
name  graces  the  Lick  Observatory  on 
Mount  Hamilton,  near  San  Jose,  and 
Lick-Wilmerding  High  School  at 
755  Ocean  Ave.  His  memory  is  also  hon- 
ored with  the  James  Lick  Freeway  and 
here  in  Noe  Valley  with  James  Lick  Mid- 
dle School  at  Noe  and  25th  streets. 

However,  the  neighbors  of  James  Lick 
Middle  School  may  well  wonder:  who 
was  this  James  Lick,  whose  famous 
name  has  survived  him?  Following 
Lick's  death  on  Oct.  I.  1876.  he  was 
recognized  as  one  of  California's  greatest 
philanthropists,  for  the  numerous  gener- 
ous bequests  in  his  will.  But  before  his 
death  he  was  known  as  one  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's greatest  misers  and  eccentrics. 

Lick  was  born  in  1796  in  Stumpstown 
(now  Fredericksburg).  Pa.,  the  eldest  of 
six  children.  His  father  made  cedar  chests 
and  boxes,  and  James  became  so  adept  at 
the  joining  of  wood  that  the  drawers  of  his 
cabinets  could  hold  water.  He  left  Penn- 
sylvania in  1819  because  the  father  of 
his  pregnant  girlfriend  wouldn't  let  her 
marry  him.  He  eventually  reached  South 
America,  where  he  spent  32  years  as  a 
piano  maker  in  Argentina,  Chile  and  Peru. 

When  Lick  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
on  Jan.  7,  1848,  he  brought  a  trunk  with 
$30,000  in  gold  and  600  pounds  of  fine 
chocolate  produced  by  his  friend  Domingo 
Ghirardelli,  who  was  later  persuaded  by 
Lick  to  move  to  California.  In  1848.  San 
Francisco  was  a  crude  village  with  only 
a  thousand  residents  living  in  tents  and 
shanties  around  Telegraph  Hill. 

Showing  a  preternatural  vision.  Lick 
immediately  began  pacing  around  the  vil- 
lage, seeking  out  and  purchasing  proper- 
ties for  $200  or  less  in  what  is  now  the 
Financial  District.  His  purchases  on  Mis- 
sion between  First  and  Fremont  were 
called  "water  lot" — because  they  literally 
sat  under  eight  feet  of  water  at  high  tides. 

Seventeen  days  after  Lick's  arrival 


Here's  James  Lick,  the  generous  19th-century  tycoon  after  whom  this  school  at  Noe  and  25th  streets  and  several  other  public  landmarks 
were  named.  During  his  lifetime.  Lick  was  sometimes  as  unpredictable  and  eccentric  as  the  teenagers  who  romp  in  the  schoolyard. 
PHOTO  BY  CHARLES  KENNARD  /  INSET  COURTESY  OF  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  ARCHIVES 


gold  was  discovered  at  Sutter's  Mill.  It 
took  weeks  for  word  to  reach  the  city, 
but  the  rest  is  history.  Lick  himself  briefly 
and  unsuccessfully  tried  gold  hunting, 
but  returned  to  the  city  where  his  fortune 
lay.  The  lots  that  Lick  accumulated  for 
$10,000  were  worth  $3,500,000  when 
he  died  28  years  later. 

In  1861,  he  also  erected  the  Lick 
House,  considered  one  of  the  most 
glamorous  hotels  in  the  world,  with  a 
dining  hall  modeled  after  one  in  the 
palace  of  Versailles.  It  had  a  48-foot 
arched  ceiling,  murals  by  the  leading 
California  painters,  and  a  floor  com- 
posed of  87,772  pieces  of  hand-cut  par- 
quetry. (Lick  even  laid  some  of  the  wood 
mosaic  pieces  himself.)  The  Lick 
House — which  was  unrivaled  until  1875 
when  William  Ralston's  nearby  Palace 
Hotel  was  completed — burned  down  in 
the  Great  Fire  of  1906. 

Although  Lick  also  had  a  $200,000 
flour  mill  built  on  his  ranch  near  San 
Jose,  he  was  better  known  in  his  lifetime 
as  a  grouch,  a  miser  and  a  misanthrope. 
As  he  grew  older,  he  cared  less  and  less 
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for  fancy  clothing  and  wore  the  same  old 
suit  day  after  day.  He  also  collected 
bones  in  an  old  gunnysack  from  the  back 
doors  of  restaurants  and  hotels.  Later  the 
bones  were  ground  up  for  fertilizer  and 
spread  over  his  fruit  orchard. 

However,  after  a  crippling  stroke,  he 
began  to  wonder  how  to  dispose  of  his 
wealth  and  leave  a  legacy  to  the  city  and 
state  that  had  made  him  rich.  With  the 
help  of  leading  San  Franciscans,  he  plan- 
ned bequests  to  establish  the  Lick  Obser- 
vatory, now  part  of  the  University  of 
California;  the  California  Academy  of 
Sciences  now  located  in  Golden  Gate 
Park;  and  the  San  Francisco  Mechanics 
School,  now  Lick-Wilmerding.  He  also 
gave  substantial  bequests  to  the  Society 
of  California  Pioneers,  the  University 
Mound  Ladies  Home,  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  the 
Francis  Scott  Key  monument  in  Golden 
Gate  Park,  and  the  Lick  Baths,  which 
were  intended  to  provide  cleanliness  to 
the  city's  poor.  The  Baths,  located  near 
10th  and  Mission  streets,  survived  the 


Great  Fire  but  closed  in  1 91 8. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  a  direct  con- 
nection between  James  Lick  and  the 
school  which  bears  his  name  in  Noe  Val- 
ley. Sketchy  records  from  the  S.F.  Uni- 
fied School  District  indicate  that  a  school 
called  the  Noe  and  Temple  Street  Primary 
School,  built  at  25th  and  Noe  in  1874. 
was  renamed  the  James  Lick  Primary 
School  around  1890.  Why  this  change 
was  made  is  not  specified,  although  it 
probably  was  done  to  honor  Lick  as  a 
San  Francisco  pioneer.  The  original 
wooden,  eight-room  schoolhouse  was 
twice  expanded  before  being  torn  down 
to  make  room  for  the  current  James  Lick 
Middle  School — which  dates  from  1932. 

(For  more  information  on  the  legacy 
of  James  Lick,  see  The  Generous  Miser: 
The  Story  of  James  Lick  of  California  by 
Rosemary  Lick  (Ward  Ritche  Press, 
1967),  available  in  the  San  Francisco 
Room  of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Li- 
brary. Readers  with  memories  of  the 
early  days  at  James  Lick  School  are 
urged  to  contact  the  Noe  Valley  Voice,)  □ 
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made.  I  am  looking  upon  the  vista  of 
single-unit  cooking  again." 

The  response  of  friends  and  public  was 
positive  and  comforting.  Gonick  con- 
tinued contributing  her  humorous,  semi- 
autobiographical  pieces  to  California 
Living.  But  she  realized  that  local  publi- 
cation alone  would  not  be  enough  to  free 
her  from  the  shackles  of  her  daytime 
office  job. 

At  work,  on  their  phone."  she  later 
confessed.  "I'd  go  through  American 
cities  alphabetically.  So  I'd  call  Atlanta 
information  and  ask  the  operator  what 
she  read  on  Sundays."  Combining  these 
responses  with  information  from  the 
Writers  Market  guidebook  and  a  direc- 
tory of  Sunday  magazine  editors.  Gonick 
developed  a  broader  market  for  her  "cot- 
tage industry"  by  xeroxing  her  articles 
at  Colorcrane  and  disseminating  them 
across  the  country. 

She  was  blessed,  in  February  of  last 
year,  with  a  stroke  of  luck  that  she  com- 
pares to  the  fabled  discovery  of  Lana 
Turner  at  Schwab's  soda  fountain.  "I  had 


By  selling  her  articles  to  Sunday  magazines 
from  Buffalo  to  San  Antonio,  Jean  Gonick 
has  been  able  to  share  her  local  search  for 
love  and  truth  with  an  ever-growing  national 
audience.  PHOTO  BY  MARIELLA  POLI 


Death 
of  a  Duck 

E>y  Jean  Gonick 

Editor's  Note:  In  this  selection  from  her 
recently  published  Mostly  True  Confes- 
sions— Looking  for  Love  in  the  Eighties 
(Random  House,  1986),  Jean  Gonick 
mourns  the  sweet  nothings  that  perish 
with  a  failed  romance. 

P eter  and  I  enjoyed  a  most  exquisite 
sense  of  play  in  our  love  affair;  I  miss  it 
more  than  anything  else.  Since  he's  gone, 
my  psychic  playground  has  shut  down. 
The  swing  set  is  empty;  the  slide  de- 
serted. Whimsy  has  died  on  the  vine  and 
its  death  leaves  me  old  and  brittle.  I  live 
again  in  the  adult  world — literal  and  dry. 

He  deemed  me  a  duck  early  on, 
spontaneously  over  dinner  "You  look 
just  like  a  duck!  Seriously,  you  do,"  he 
observed  one  night.  It's  true  enough:  My 
lips  are  ungenerous,  which  gives  me  a 
duck  bill,  and  my  hips  are  decidedly 
womanly  as  are  those  of  ducks.  "Duc- 
kie!"  he  said,  triumphantly,  refilling  our 
wineglasses.  "You  are  my  own  sweet 
duck,  my  adored  feathered  friend!" 

I  was  delighted  to  be  a  duck,  and  I 
was.  over  three  years'  time,  every 
possible  kind  of  duck.  Peter  became  one 
too  by  virtue  of  proximity,  and  we  both 
began  to  quack.  We  quacked  only  in 
private  for  a  long  time,  experimenting 
with  this  new  form  of  speech.  We 
learned  that  fatigue  is  no  reason  not  to 
communicate;  one  can  always  muster  up 
a  quiet  quack  or  two.  The  style  of 
quacks  was  many  and  varied:  the  resigned 
quack,  the  adamant  quack,  the  inquisitive 
quack  and  even  the  quack  of  stirring  lust. 


a  piece  in  California  Living  that  someone 
in  L.A.  happened  to  see.  someone  who 
combs  the  papers  looking  for  stuff."  she 
related  in  the  sing-songy  tones  of  an  ex- 
cited Valley  girl.  "He  asked  if  I  had  more 
stuff,  and  I  sent  him  a  bunch.  He  showed 
it  to  a  woman  who's  a  literary  agent,  and 
she  had  me  fly  down  to  L.A.  and  told 
me.  Your  kind  of  writing  lends  itself  to 
the  screenplay  mode.'  I  said,  'Oh,  all 
right,  if  you  say  so.'" 

Thus.  Gonick  began  getting  paid  for 
an  as  yet  unfinished  film  script,  about 
which  she  will  say  little  except.  "Of 
course,  it's  a  comedy  about  a  single 
woman."  But  her  real-life  scene  became 
even  more  glamorous.  The  L.A  agent 
shared  Gonick's  articles  with  a  colleague 
in  New  York  ("Sterling  Lord — I  love  that 
name"),  who  managed  to  get  Gonick  a 
book  deal  with  Random  House  Half  the 
book  would  consist  of  Gonick's  already 
published  pieces  (including  "Cuisine") 
and  half  would  feature  new  pieces. 

When  they  finally  appeared  between 
hard  covers,  the  28  Mostly  True  Confes- 
sions were  organized  into  the  phases  of 
the  typical  relationship:  Looking,  To- 
gether, Breaking  Up,  and  Alone.  Gonick 
herself  is  currently  somewhere  between 
the  last  and  first  phases. 

Coming  Out  From  Carolina 

Although  many  readers  once  sus- 
pected Armistead  Maupin  was  a 
pseudonym  (some  thought  the  byline  rep- 
resented a  lesbian  collective  in  Marin), 
the  writer's  name  is  actually  redolent  of 
the  North  Carolina  high  society  in  which 
he  was  raised.  Maupin,  now  42,  is  the 
offspring  of  a  father-lawyer  who,  unlike 
Gonick's  parents,  expected  him  to  follow 
in  paternal  footsteps. 

But  Maupin  discovered  early,  like 
Gonick,  that  he  was  born  to  be  a  story- 
teller. "I  went  to  an  Episcopal  parochial 
school  in  Raleigh,"  recalls  Maupin,  who 
retains  a  hint  of  the  soft,  lilting  dialect 
of  his  youth.  "There  was  a  picnic,  with 
a  fire,  and  I  told  the  ghost  story  and 
realized  that  I  knew  how  to  do  it.  It  was 
based  on  a  North  Carolina  legend,  which 
I  embellished  enormously,  which  is  kind 


Those  who  have  not  quacked  can 
never  comprehend  its  soothing  effect; 
we  were  increasingly  amazed  at  the 
power  of  this  balm.  Peter  sang  bilingual 
songs  to  me  in  the  morning,  just  after 
the  alarm  emitted  its  annoying  quack. 
He  sang  improvisationally  and  without 
melody,  in  both  English  and  Duck: 

We're  in  the  pond. 
We're  in  the  nest, 
Duckies  the  duck 
I  love  the  best! 
Quack,  quack,  quack! 

He'd  quack  on  into  the  shower.  Lying 
in  bed  I  could  hear  the  rest  of  the  song 
under  the  rush  of  water.  It  made  me  feel 
unspeakably  safe,  not  knowing  yet  how 
unspeakable  the  illusion  of  safety  is. 

The  metaphor  expanded.  Our  house 
was  the  pond,  our  bed  the  nest.  "Let's 
read  the  paper  in  the  nest."  Peter  would 
suggest  on  many  Sunday  mornings.  We'd 
gather  our  preferred  sections  of  the 
newspaper  and  our  steaming  cups  of 
English  breakfast  tea.  and  settle  in 
among  pillows  and  comforters.  "I  wish 
the  pond  were  insulated,"  I'd  complain 
in  the  winter  when  temperatures 
plunged. 

Duck  artifacts  began  appearing 
throughout  the  pond:  framed  pictures 
of  ducks,  plates  and  bowls  with  ducks 
painted  on  them,  ducky  dish  towels. 
One  night  Peter  brought  home  the 
ultimate  duck:  She  was  a  huge  ceramic 
peasant,  a  duck  of  Slavic  origin  like 
myself,  wearing  a  big  blue  babushka  that 
tied  beneath  her  chin.  She  stood  on  my 
grandmother's  Russian  tea  cart,  a  testa- 
ment to  our  mutual  heritage.  Her  bill 
was  parted  in  continual  silent  speech, 
her  orange  webbed  feet  planted  solidly 
on  her  Ukrainian  turf.  We  presided,  in 


of  what  I  do  now:  1  take  things  which 
are  actually  journalistic  reality  and  blow 
them  up." 

After  getting  an  undergraduate  degree 
in  tnglish  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Maupin  went  on  to  law  school 
there,  but  flunked  out  after  his  third 
exam,  much  to  his  father's  chagrin 
Under  the  shadow  of  the  draft,  he  enrolled 
in  Officer  Candidate  School  and  entered 
the  Navy,  which  stationed  him  first  in 
Charlottesville,  S  C.,  and  later  in  non- 
combative  assignments  in  Vietnam. 

Maupin  returned  to  Charlottesville 
after  his  discharge  to  take  his  first  news- 
paper job  on  "the  freak  beat,"  covering 
rock  concerts  and  the  like.  Although  he 
found  the  city  to  be  physically  beautiful, 
he  became  upset  with  its  provincialism. 
"I  was  coming  out  of  the  closet,  essen- 
tially." explained  Maupin.  "and  it  was 
clear  to  me  that  Charlottesville  was  no 
place  to  be  gay  and  out  of  the  closet. 
There  were  lots  of  people  who  were  in 
the  closet — members  of  society — but 
that's  not  the  way  I  wanted  to  live  my  life." 

So  he  interviewed  with  the  Associated 
Press  in  New  York  City.  "They  offered 
me  Buffalo  the  first  time  around,"  he 
said  with  a  grimace,  "and  they  called  me 
back  later  and  said.  'Would  San  Fran- 
cisco be  better?'"  Maupin  jumped  at  the 
opportunity,  though  he  was  a  bit  wary  of 
the  city's  charisma.  "When  I  told  friends 
in  Charlottesville  that  I  was  moving,"  he 
notes,  "they  said,  'Oh,  you'll  love  it.  it's 
got  this  great  gay  community — they  have 
bars.'  And  I  was  kind  of  horrified.  I  said, 
77/  never  go  into  one  of  those  places ! ' " 

But.  like  the  character  Mary  Ann 
Singleton  in  his  Tales  of  the  City,  Maupin 
moved  west  and  soon  found  himself 
caught  up  in  the  magic  and  mischief  of 
Baghdad-by-the-Bay  in  the  1970s. 
Career-wise,  he  found  the  Associated 
Press  to  be  "more  military  than  anything 
I'd  ever  done  in  the  Navy."  He  quit  after 
five  months  to  assume  a  series  of  odd 
jobs  that  included  stints  with  Kelly  Girl 
and  with  an  ad  agency. 

In  his  spare  time,  he  was  able  to  reflect 
his  "growing  wonderment"  over  the 
city's  enormous  diversity  in  a  column 
called  "The  Serial"  for  Marin's  Pacific 
Sun  newspaper.  His  semi-fictional 
characters  took  on  aspects  of  Maupin's 


tandem,  over  the  kitchen.  Her  first 
night  home  she  watched  us  dine  on 
roast  chicken.  "A  distant  relative?"  asked 
Peter,  taking  carving  knife  to  bird.  "Very 
distant,"  I  assured  him,  feeling  the  Slavic 
duck's  black  eyes  upon  my  back. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  not  all  couples 
operated  in  this  fashion. 

"What  do  you  call  Michael?"  I  asked 
my  friend  Lisa,  never  having  heard 
mention  of  a  nickname. 

"Michael,"  she  told  me. 

Oh.  I  had  at  least  seven  names  (and 
variations  on  these)  for  Peter,  and  he  for 
me.  We'd  recite  them  like  mantras,  as 
we  did  all  our  inane  question-and-answer 
routines: 

"Who's  cute?" 

"You." 

"No,  who  is  really  cute?" 
"You." 

"No,  who  is  so  gorgeous  that  it 
boggles  the  mind''' 

"All  right,"  a  sheepish  smile.  "I  guess 
it's  me." 

Hvery  night  when  Peter  came  home 
from  work,  he'd  greet  me  with  a  raucous 
quack.  I  would  be  in  the  kitchen,  prepar- 
ing dinner  with  the  help  of  the  Slavic 
duck.  Occasionally  I'd  have  a  friend  with 
me,  whom  Peter  could  not  immediately 
see.  "Is  your  boyfriend  crazy?"  read  the 
look  on  the  friend's  face.  Peter  was  only 
briefly  embarrassed  by  this  exposure; 
then  all  self-consciousness  vanished. 
After  all,  the  way  of  the  duck  was  a 
good  way.  "Come,  Duckie,  come  crawl 
under  my  wing,"  he'd  say  to  me  when  I 
was  unhappy.  "Let  me  smooth  those 
ruffled  feathers.  Let  me  kiss  your  bill." 

Bypassing  measles  and  nightmares,  we 
had  stolen  back  the  richest  gems  of 
childhood:  the  art  of  fantasy  and  play.  It 
was  innocence  itself,  proven  repeatedly 


own  work  life.  "It's  kind  of  ironic."  he 
observes,  "that  the  fact  that  writing  pays 
so  poorly  forces  us  to  get  out  into  the 
world  and  do  other  things,  and  when  we 
do  these  other  things  we  find  things  to 
write  about  " 

Maupin's  own  Lana  Turner  story  took 
the  form  of  a  party  conversation  with  the 
late  Chronicle  columnist  Charles 
McCabe.  McCabc  had  followed  "The  Se- 
rial" and  decided  that  "this  would  be  just 
the  thing  to  get  younger  readers  for  the 
Chronicle ."  In  1975.  with  McCabe's 
blessing.  Maupin  met  with  the  paper's 
editors.  He  was  asked  to  develop  mate- 
rial that  continued  and  broadened  the 
characters  from  "The  Serial."  some  of 
whom  were  straight,  some  gay,  and  some 
in  between. 

"At  the  time,  they  (the  editorsj  were 
telling  me  they  didn't  mind  if  I  wrote 
about  homosexuality,"  says  Maupin,  "as 
long  as  I  made  it  so  weird  that  it  didn't 
look  like  the  Chronicle  was  endorsing 
the  practice!" 

Maupin  was  placed  on  salary  and  the 
first  episode  of  the  new  series,  "Tales  of 
the  City,"  appeared  on  the  moming  of 
May  24,  1976.  "Tales"  ran  daily  for  two 
years,  and  Maupin's  popularity  grew 
with  his  appearances  on  TV  and  his  men- 
tion by  other  columnists.  With  the  popu- 
larity came  greater  freedom  to  deal  as 
he  wanted  to  with  the  sexuality  of  his 
characters.  On  the  advice  of  an  editor 
from  Harper  &  Row,  Maupin  compiled 
the  series,  in  somewhat  revised  and 
spicier  form,  into  two  books.  Tales  of 
the  dry  (1978)  and  More  Tales  of  the 
City  (1980). 

The  newspaper  series  disappeared  in 
1978  ("you  can't  keep  up  the  quality  if 
you  do  it  all  the  time")  and  reappeared 
in  1981  and  again  in  1983.  with  two  more 
books:  Further  Tales  of  the  City  (1982) 
and  Babycakes  (1984). 

Between  series,  Maupin  wrote  for 
New  West  magazine  and  was  a  contribut- 
ing editor  to  Andy  Warhol's  Interview 
magazine,  for  which  he  interviewed  the 
likes  of  Shirley  Temple  Black,  Bette  Mid- 
ler, and  Gail  Sheehy. 

In  1980,  after  several  years  on  Tele- 
graph Hill,  he  relocated  to  his  present 
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by  the  fact  that  when  we  argued,  no 
quacks  sounded.  Duck  talk  was  for  love 
and  levity.  We  reserved  the  evolved  lan- 
guage of  humans  for  arguments  and  pain. 

Although  ducks  could  not  be  angry, 
they  certainly  could  be  sad.  Peter  and  I 
excelled  in  metaphor,  but  failed  in 
reality.  He  vacated  the  pond,  leaving  me 
alone  with  the  Sunday  paper  in  our 
queen-size  nest.  But  it  wasn't  a  nest  any 
more,  it  was  merely  a  bed.  And  I.  after  a 
thousand  days  and  nights  of  quacking, 
was  no  longer  a  duck.  His  disappearance 
broke  the  spell.  I  reverted  to  human 
form  as  predictably  as  in  any  Grimms' 
fairy  tale.  Gone  were  the  magic  and  the 
illusion  of  safety. 

I  gave  away  the  ducky  dish  towels  and 
hid  the  framed  duck  pictures  in  the 
garage.  Though  I  tried  to  avert  my  eye 
from  the  Russian  tea  cart,  I  could  still 
feel  the  Slavic  duck's  reproachful  glance. 
Never  try  to  fool  a  duck  wearing  a 
babushka.  She  knew  she  had  to  be  dealt 
with. 

First  comes  the  death  of  content, 
then  one  must  kill  the  symbols.  Lady 
Macbeth  had  nothing  on  me  the  night  I 
finally  carried  my  ceramic  duck  to  the 
garbage  can,  placing  her  gently  between 
stacks  of  newspapers.  Her  black  beady 
eyes  were  the  last  thing  I  saw  before 
replacing  the  cold,  gray  lid.  Lying  awake 
at  five  that  morning.  I  could  hear  the 
garbage  men  come  to  take  her  away. 
I've  buried  her  alive,  I  thought.  But 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do,  nothing 
else  to  do. 

My  heart  is  broken  for  myriad 
reasons,  but  I  think  the  most  powerful 
one  is  the  death  of  play.  How  can  I  quack 
now?  Who  would  understand  it?  I  have 
to  hope  that  I  will  be  loved  again.  My 
fear  is  that  I  will  not  be  nicknamed.  □ 
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cottage  high  above  Noe  Street,  near  20th. 
There  he  was  able  to  find  "what Telegraph 
Hill  had,  but  with  parking  and  sort  of  a 
country  flavor"  thrown  in. 

Maupin  also  drew  funds  from  film 
studios  who  "optioned"  the  books  (i.e.. 
reserved  the  right  to  film  them).  But  "I 
turned  down  an  offer  from  ABC  and 
Warner  Brothers  last  fall."  he  points  out. 
"They  wanted  to  make  a  weekly  series 
out  of  [Talcs].  They  wanted  to  take  the 
characters  and  run  with  'em.  They  didn't 
want  to  follow  my  plot  line." 

"That's  my  life's  work."  he  stressed, 
"so  1  wanted  'em  to  get  it  right.  A  bad 
series  would  stop  it  cold  for  me.  I'd  have 
to  go  around  for  the  rest  of  my  days 
explaining.  'No,  I  didn't  write  the  TV 
series.'" 

Familiar  Fiction 

Many  of  the  characters  in  Gonick's 
and  Maupin's  books  seem  like  they  could 
step  right  out  onto  the  streets  of  Noe 
Valley.  Gonick's  love-seeking  women, 
and  the  men  they  invite  into  their  lives, 
are  classic  yuppies,  as  far  as  their  obses- 
sions with  food,  clothes,  sex,  and  up- 
ward mobility  are  concerned. 

In  fact.  Mostly  True  Confessions  has 
suffered  some  criticism  which  could  ac- 
tually be  directed  at  the  lifestyle.  "1  think 
it  would  be  pretty  easy  to  attack  my 
book,"  admits  Gonick.  "You  could  call 
it  a  series  of  narcissistic  complaints  and 
say,  'Aren't  you  setting  feminism  back 
30  years'?'"  But  my  basic  feeling  is,  look, 
it's  not  a  sociological  study.  I  write  it  to 
cheer  myself  up.  If  it  cheers  vow  up,  fine. 
.  .  It's  supposed  to  be  a  humorous  look 
at  this  whole  nightmare,  and  I'm  not  pre- 
tending it's  anything  else." 

The  nightmare  Gonick  refers  to  is  the 
"horrifying"  state  of  the  union  (or  dis- 
union) of  the  sexes.  "You  can  only 
theorize:  it  was  the  sexual  revolution,  it 
was  this,  it  was  that,"  says  Gonick,  "but 
something  really  went  wrong."  She 
points  to  a  half-dozen  Kodacolor  family 
snapshots  on  her  wall,  representing  "the 
children  gallery  of  my  friends  who  re- 
membered to  procreate."  As  she  moves 
her  finger  over  the  prints,  she  intones, 
"Broken  home,  broken  home,  broken 
home .  . .  every  other  one!" 

But  Gonick's  published  chronicle  of 
the  battle  of  the  sexes  is  at  least  as  amus- 
ing as  it  is  painful.  Her  nameless  female 
protagonist  makes  her  way  through  males 
who  are  in  love  with  their  spoiled 
Samoyed  dogs,  struggling  with  the  "Pre- 
tend You're  Sensitive"  handbook,  or 
more  obsessed  than  she  is  with  duck's 
liver  and  baguettes.  Inevitably,  she  must 


Significant 
Others: 
Chapter  20 

By  Armistead  Maupin 

Editor's  Note:  Here's  a  selection  from 
Armistead  Maupin's  current  "Significant 
Others"  series,  which  runs  daily  in  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner.  In  this  episode. 
Michael,  a  gay  tenant  of  Mrs.  Madrigal's 
Barbary  Lane  building  for  the  past  10 
years,  enjoys  a  break  from  his  job  as  a 
nurseryman  at  God's  Green  Earth. 

On  his  first  day  of  vacation  Michael 
Tolliver  sat  on  the  steps  at  Barbary  Lane 
and  basked  in  the  sunshine.  The  warm 
weather  had  continued  without  once 
letting  up,  so  his  sluggish  southern 
metabolism  had  ground  almost  to  a  halt. 

He  plucked  a  stalk  of  dried  fmnochio 
and  chewed  it  ruminatively,  Huck  Finn- 
style.  In  the  springtime  this  stuff  was 
lacy  and  pale  green,  tasting  strongly  of 
licorice — a  flavor  he  had  never  really 
understood  as  a  kid  in  Orlando. 

He  felt  a  certain  affection  for  the 
plant,  because  it  was  lush  and  ornamental 
and  steadfastly  resisted  the  many  con- 
certed efforts  to  eradicate  it.  It  made 
sense  somehow  that  fmnochio  was  also 


settle  for  pasting  a  Band-Aid  on  her 
sweater,  over  her  heart,  as  a  symbolic 
shield  "between  the  injured  part  of  my- 
self and  the  abrasive  outside  world." 

Gonick's  prescription  for  a  bandaged  j 
heart,  off  the  record,  is  to  "try  to  break 
the  addiction,  and  it  literally  is  an  addic- 
tion to  male  attention,  to  the  notion  that 
you  need  to  be  in  love  all  the  time."  But 
she's  quick  to  point  out  that  "the  only 
thing  worse  than  being  a  woman  right 
now  is  being  a  man."  After  all.  "Women 
are  cranky.  They're  real  pissed,  which 
doesn't  make  them  pleasant  to  be  around." 

Although  there  were  plenty  of  yup- 
pies, male  and  female,  at  Gonick's  well- 
catered  book-signing  party  on  May  17  at 
Cover  to  Cover  on  24th  Street,  she  says 
that  "I  don't  think  yuppies  read  a  great 
deal."  And  she  notes  that.  "I've  gotten 
letters  from  very  unexpected  people,  de- 
mographically,  people  in  their  fifties  and 
sixties,  people  who  have  been  married 
forever."  So  her  appeal  is  spreading 
beyond  sociological  and  chronological 
boundaries. 

A  good  number  of  Maupin's  characters 
are  suffering  from  love  syndromes  simi- 
lar to  Gonick's.  Their  continuing  adven- 
tures, currently  appearing  in  the 
Examiner  under  the  title  "Significant 
Others,"  are  centered  in  a  building  on 
the  fictional  Barbary  Lane,  one  block 
away  from  the  author's  former  real  resi- 
dence on  Union  Street  between  Hyde  and 
Leavenworth.  The  building  is  managed 
by  the  warm  and  wise  Anna  Madrigal 
and  is  inhabited  by  a  variety  of  young 
adults  of  various  (and  sometimes  vary- 
ing) sexual  preferences. 

By  including  lovers,  employers,  and 
individuals  indirectly  related  to  the  Bar- 
bary Lane  gang,  Maupin  is  able  to 
examine  a  cross-section  of  San  Francisco 
types,  from  a  suicidal  staffer  at  the  Crisis 
Switchboard  (in  "quaintly  anachronistic" 
Noe  Valley)  to  a  sodden  society  matron 
in  Hillsborough.  "I  deliberately  climb 
into  the  skin  of  any  character  I'm  writing 
about,"  says  Maupin.  "whether  it's  a  70- 
year-old  straight  man  or  a  35-year-old 
lesbian.  I  deliberately  inhabit  them  in 
order  to  make  them  more  sympathetic  to 
the  reader." 

Maupin,  like  most  authors,  also  draws 
on  people  from  his  own  life.  The 
background  of  conservative  aristocrat 
Booter  Manigault,  a  prominent  character 
in  "Significant  Others,"  is  based  on 
Maupin's  own  father,  who  (like  Man- 
igault) is  a  member  of  the  President's 
Battle  Monuments  Commission.  "I  find 
the  humanity  in  that  character  because  I 
can  find  the  humanity  in  my  father,"  says 
Maupin.  Mrs.  Madrigal's  "spirit"  comes 


For  the  past  10  years.  Armistead  Maupin  has  portrayed  a  variety  of  familiar  and  out- 
rageous San  Francisco  characters  in  the  city's  daily  papers.  His  own  portrait  in  acrylic, 
by  artist  Don  Bachardy.  hangs  on  the  wall  of  Maupin's  Noe  Street  cottage. 
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from  Maupin's  maternal  grandmother, 
who  studied  theosophy,  was  a  leader  of 
the  suffrage  movement,  and  "implanted 
in  me  the  idea  that  it  was  all  right  for 
me  to  be  whoever  I  was  going  to  turn 
out  to  be." 

Aside  from  the  variety  of  characteriza- 
tions, Maupin's  episodes,  read  in  their 
entirety,  benefit  from  historical  develop- 
ment. His  characters  live  in  "natural 
time."  which  is  to  say  that  they  age  bet- 
ween 1976  and  1986.  just  as  we  did.  "I 
simply  knew  that  there's  a  real  human 
need  for  this  kind  of  continuity,"  says 
the  author. 

Mary  Ann,  who  begins  as  a  secretary, 
develops  into  a  leading  talk  show  hos- 
tess. Her  husband  Brian,  formerly  "the 
head  Don  Juan  on  the  singles  bar  scene," 
feels  overwhelmed  by  his  wife's  yupward 
mobility  and  fears  he's  contracted  AIDS 
from  his  desperate  philanderings  on  the 
sly.  "You  can  start  to  see  things  about 
society  in  general  just  by  watching  the 
characters,"  Maupin  points  out. 

Maupin's  loyal  readers  are  also  at- 
tracted to  the  author's  use  of  such  famil- 
iar locales  as  the  Balboa  Cafe  (a  singles 
shrine  in  the  Marina),  the  Endup  (a  long- 
standing gay  bar  on  Sixth  Street),  the 
Sutro  Bathhouse,  and  Grace  Cathedral. 
"I  do  a  lot  of  research  to  get  the  details 
right,"  says  Maupin,  "because  I  want 
people  to  experience  the  shock  of  recog- 
nition." 

To  increase  the  shock  value.  Maupin 
maintains  a  fascinating  web  of  subplots, 
including  the  insemination  of  a  desperate 


Italian  slang  for  "faggot." 

He  hadn't  yet  decided  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  leisure  time.  Some  of  it  would 
be  spent  on  reassuring  domestic  rituals: 
writing  letters,  painting  the  kitchen, 
helping  Mrs.  Madrigal  with  her  garden. 
(He  had  also  promised  the  landlady  he 
would  distribute  flyers  for  her  campaign 
to  save  the  steps,  which  had  so  far  met 
with  indifference  in  the  neighborhood.) 

His  bachelorhood,  he  realized,  was 
beginning  to  emerge  as  his  natural  state. 
He  enjoyed  his  self-sufficiency  and  his 
solitude,  and  he  was  never  really  hurting 
for  company.  His  dwindling  family  at 
28  Barbary  Lane  had  been  bolstered,  if 
not  supplanted,  by  his  family  of  loyal 
employees  at  God's  Green  Earth. 

He  reflected  on  Polly  Berendt  for  a 
moment,  imagining  her  excitement  as 
she  packed  her  bags  for  the  women's 
music  festival.  Would  she  find  herself  a 
wife  there?  Would  she  still  want  one 
after  she  had  known  the  joys  of  playing 
the  field? 

Later  that  afternoon,  he  went  to  a 
gay  Tupperware  party  in  the  Mission. 
(His  host,  Charlie  Rigby,  insisted  on 
calling  it  an  AIDS  Tupperware  party. 
Charlie  had  been  hospitalized  with 
Pneumocystis  in  March  but  had  fought  it 
off  angrily  and  come  home  again.  Now 
he  was  making  up  for  lost  time.) 


The  Tupperware  saleslady  was  an 
earnest  Armenian  woman  whose  spiel 
had  been  written  for  housewives  and 
who  saw  no  reason  to  alter  the  scheme 
of  things  now.  When  she  proudly  dis- 
played the  Velveeta  cheese  dispenser, 
the  13  assembled  men  erupted  in  gales 
j    of  uncontrollable  laughter 

Mrs.  Sarkisian  smiled  gamely,  pretend- 
ing she  understood,  but  Michael  sensed 
that  her  feelings  had  been  hurt.  He  felt 
so  sorry  for  her  that  he  bought  a  lettuce 
crisper  immediately  thereafter,  and  later 
spent  five  minutes  telling  her  in  private 
how  much  it  would  change  his  life. 

When  most  of  the  guests  had  made 
their  way  home  with  the  booty.  Michael 
joined  Charlie  on  the  deck. 

"Well,  that  was  different,"  he  said. 
Charlie  stared  out  at  the  neighboring 
gardens,  a  medley  of  laundry  and  sun- 
flowers. "I  always  wondered  what  one 
was  like,"  he  said.  "Didn't  you?" 

Michael  nodded.  "And  now  we  know." 
"Now  we  know,"  said  Charlie. 
They  were  both  quiet  for  a  while.  Then 
Charlie  said:  "I  made  a  list  when  I  was  in 
the  hospital,  and  that  was  on  the  list." 
"What  else?"  asked  Michael. 
His  friend  thought  for  a  moment.  "A 
balloon  ride  in  Sonoma ...  a  fan  letter  to 
Bette  Davis . . .  stuff  like  that." 
Michael  chuckled. 

"I've  never  even  been  to  Alcatraz," 
said  Charlie. 


WASPish  Pacific  Heights  wife  by  her 
Chinese  grocery  boy,  a  kidnapping  by  a 
Jonestown  survivor  and  subsequent 
chase  through  Alaska,  and  the  discovery 
by  one  of  the  Barbary  Lane  tenants  that 
Mrs.  Madrigal  is  really  her  father  in 
transsexual  form.  Maupin  is  fond  of  sur- 
prises, particularly  in  matters  of  sex.  "I 
like  people  to  know  that  they  can't  make 
any  assumptions  about  anybody,  sexu- 
ally," he  declares. 

To  be  Continued 

These  days,  neither  Gonick  nor 
Maupin  have  much  time  to  sit  idle  on 
their  hillsides.  Gonick  is  acutely  active 
with  radio  and  TV  appearances  promot- 
ing Confessions,  polishing  off  the 
screenplay  (which  could  start  shooting 
next  year),  and  hustling  up  further  film 
work.  Maupin.  when  not  cranking  out 
"Significant  Others"  (three  to  four  weeks 
ahead  of  publication),  writes  essays, 
"usually  on  gay  things,"  for  the  L.A. 
Times  and  New  York  Times.  Gonick's 
own  essays  appear  monthly  in  Focus 
magazine,  where  she's  allowed  to  "vent 
my  spleen"  on  such  subjects  as  soft-core 
racism  and  women's  obsession  with  fat 
and  dieting. 

As  for  their  own  love-lives,  Maupin 
is  comfortably  settled  in  with  boyfriend 
Terry  Anderson  and  dog  Willie.  And 
Gonick  would  like  to  meet  some  guy 
who  could  make  her  part  of  a  happy  end- 
ing. A  good  love  "doesn't  make  life 
easier,"  she  admits,  "but  it  gives  the  illu- 
sion that  it's  easier."  □ 


"Neither  have  I,"  said  Michael. 

"It  could  be  depressing,  I  guess." 

"Yeah...  maybe." 

Charlie  ran  his  fingers  along  the 
railing.  "I  always  heard  they  gave  the 
view  cells  to  the  worst  offenders, 
because  that  was  considered  the 
greatest  punishment ...  to  see  the  city 
but  not  be  able  to  go  there." 

Michael  winced.  "You  think  that's 
true?" 

Charlie  shrugged. 

"We  could  check  it  out,"  said  Michael. 
"Yeah?  You  want  to?" 
"They've  got  tours  every  day.  Why 
not?'' 

Charlie  hesitated.  "You  sure  you 
want  to?" 

"Of  course,  turkey.  It  can't  be  any 
worse  than  a  Tupperware  party." 

His  friend  smiled.  "Did  you  absolutely 
hate  it?" 

"No.  I  thought  Mrs.  Sarkisian  was 
very  sweet." 

"She  was,  wasn't  she?" 

A  seagull  swooped  over  the 
neighbor's  laundry,  then  landed  on  the 
fence.  "Everything  is  sweet,"  said  Char- 
lie. "Every  damn  thing.  Does  that  make 
any  sense  to  you?" 

Michael  looked  at  him  and  thought  of 
fmnochio.  popping  up  again  and  again 
through  the  cracks  of  the  sidewalk.  □ 

©  1986  by  Armistead  Maupin 
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Computer  Graphics  &  Typesetting 
for 

Ads,  Flyers,  Brochures 

Newsletter  and 
Book  Production 

LaserWriter  Printout  Services 

Macintosh  Training 

Xerographic  Enlargements  g 
and  Reductions 
(64-154%) 

TechArt 

3915  24th  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA 

415-550-1110 


Sat.  July  12 


Fri.  July  18 


Tlie  Noe  Valley  Music  Series  Presents 

at  Noe  Valley  Ministry 
1021  Sanchez  (nr.  23rd) 

Laurie  Antonioli  and 
George  Cables  $6  adv./$7 
Exciting  piano  and  vocal 
gymnastics  as  two 
sensitive  artists  join  forces. 

Reilly  and  Maloney  $7 

Great  harmonies  with 
one  of  the  favorite  and 
longest  lasting  (17  years) 
eclectic  folk  duos. 

The  Modern  Mandolin  Quintet 
with  Mike  Marshall  and  Dana  Rath  and 
The  Turtle  Island  String  Quartet  with 
Darol  Anger  and  Dave  Balakrishnan.  $7 

Coming  September  13 — Michael  Hedges 

All  performances  are  at  8:15  pm  except  as  indicated. 
Call  282-2317  for  information. 

Advance  tickets  available  at  Aquarius  Records,  3961  24th  St.  647-2272 


Reilly  &  Maloney 


Sat.  July  19 


WALK  TO  MY  NOE  VALLEY  OFFICE! 

Dr.  Susan  R.  Sheldon 

Dentist 

For  your  convenience,  4162  24th  Street 

evening  and  weekend  San  Francisco 

appointments  available.  285-2946 


VISIT  THE  TRAVEL  PROFESSIONALS  AT 


GLOBAL 

TRAVEL 

TOO 


We  can  give  you  instant  tickets  at  the  lowest  possible 
fares  with  our  new  computer  reservation  service. 

Ask  Us  About  Summer  Travel. 


Haight 

1697  Haight  St.  (at  Cole) 
M-F9-6  Sat  10-4 
431-6204 


Noe  Valley 

4005  24th  St. 
M-F9-6  Sat  10-4 
647-4304 

NO  FEE 


Russian  Hill 

2230  Polk  St.  (at  Vallejo) 
M-F  9-6  Sat  10-4 
776-5300 


AIRLINES  •  AMTRAK  •  HOTELS 
TOURS  •  CRUISES  •  EURAILPASS 


T  J  I  i  1  -f  I  1 
IIN1fJ 


MIS£  Y0U8 
CULTURE  LEVEL!) 


1716  Clay 
(at  Polk) 
775-7577 
1414  Castro 
(at  25th  St.) 
550-7577 
Daily  10am-9pm 
Sunday  11am-6pm 


New  Low  Prices! 

Many  Titles  As  Low  As  990 

•  Feature  Films  $1.99 

•  New  Releases  $2.99 

•  X-Rated  $2.99 

•  New  X-Rated  $3.99 

•  Video  Players  $6.99 

•  No  Membership  Fee 

•  Blank  Cassettes 

•  Open  Everyday 


Aerobics  that  Make  a  Difference! 


Mission 

Mission  Community 
Recreation  Center 

2450  Harrison  Street 
btwn  20th  and  21st 
Mon/T ue/Thur      6  15  PM 
Sat  10  15  AM 


Please  wear  shoes  and 
bring  a  mat  or  towel. 


Upper  Noe 

Upper  Noe  Rec.  Center 

Oay  and  Sanchez  at  30th 
Mon/Wed/Fn       6  00  PM 


Angela  House 

(415)282-3577 


1st  Class  free  with  this  ad  ~ 
Introductory  Special:  8  classes/$20 


NOEBODY'S  INN 

"Where  Everyone  Goes" 
The  New  Bar  with  Art  at  Heart! 
Now  the  home  of  the 


OS  \va 


We  are  proud  to  sponsor  a  men 
and  women's  softball  team  and 
men  and  women's  pool  teams. 

4054  24th  Street  285-0674 


XELB 


Come  Spoil 


Yourself 


3961  '/2  24th  St.  SF 
415/647-3221 

Open  Daily 
11  am-7  pm 
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Willden  Directs 
New  Resident 
Theater  Group 

v         By  Jeff  Kaliss 

People  sometimes  wonder  who  he  is, 
this  tall,  ruggedly  handsome  man  in  his 
mid-fortieiS  who  hangs  around  the  Noe 
Valley  Ministry. 

Sometimes,  when  he's  working  as  a 
volunteer  at  the  Ministry  office  on  Tues- 
day afternoons,  he  looks  like  some 
deacon  out  of  a  Eugene  O'Neill  play. 
Sometimes,  while  striding  around  the 
performance  space  upstairs,  he's  been 
mistaken  for  Sam  Shepard  contemplating 
another  piece  of  theatrical  Americana. 

But  Robert  Willden  is  actually  a  17- 
year  resident  of  Noe  Valley  who's  about 
to  launch  the  premiere  theater  season  of 
a  new  company  called  Avatar  Produc- 
tions. Willden  will  direct  Avatar's  first 
offering,  David  Mamet's  Edmond, 
scheduled  to  open  at  the  Ministry  July  25. 

Despite  the  church  sanctuary's  physi- 
cal limitations,  Willden  is  excited  about 
Edmond,  which  has  never  been  staged  in 
northern  California.  "I  think  it's  just  per- 
fectly adapted  to  this  situation,"  he  says. 
"It  can  be  done  very  minimally,  with  pools 
of  light,  blackouts,  and  fade-outs. .  .and 
you  don't  need  to  have  elaborate  sets." 


That's  fortunate,  because  piles  of  props 
and  equipment  would  interfere  with  the 
Ministry's  other  activities,  which  include 
concerts,  meetings,  and.  of  course,  wed- 
dings and  religious  services. 

Success  in  theater  is  a  goal  of  Willden's 
that  dates  back  to  his  master's  thesis  on 
Strindberg  and  Ibsen,  at  Occidental  Col- 
lege. In  the  years  since  graduation, 
Willden  has  filled  a  variety  of  occupa- 
tional roles,  including  driver  for  Mum 
and  (currently)  manager  of  Pacific  Win- 
dow Company  in  Noe  Valley.  But  he's 
also  recently  returned  to  theater,  direct- 
ing Barry  Kile's  Sylvia  Plath:  A  Dramat- 
ic Portrait  at  Studio  Eremos  in  1984  and 
Christopher  Durang's  The  Vietnamiza- 
tion  of  New  Jersey  at  the  Gumption 
Theatre  last  year. 

Willden  chose  Avatar  as  his  production 
company  name  to  indicate,  in  his  words, 
"an  earthly  manifestation  of  spirit."  He 
also  chose  1 1  actors  from  among  the  60 
who  showed  up  to  audition  for  Edmond 
at  his  San  Jose  Avenue  home  early  last 
month.  The  four  women  and  seven  men 
have  been  cast  in  multiple  roles  as  the 
play's  28  characters.  Edmond  requires 
"actors  who  can  fill  up  the  stage,"  says 
Willden,  because  the  dialogue  is  very 
sparse  and  "Pinteresque." 

Willden  describes  Edmond,  the  play's 
chief  protagonist,  as  "a  nice,  middle- 
class  guy,  almost  a  yuppie,  who  is  actu- 
ally fed  up  with  his  life."  In  23  scenes, 
Edmond  makes  a  "pilgrimage  through 


Home 

Veterinary 

Service 

Mark  D.  Rogers,  D.V.M. 
285-8255 


Practice  Limited  to  House  Calls 
Surgery  &  Hospital  Facilities  Available 


ANDERSON'S  FUNERAL  PARLOR 

Understanding  Family  Service  Since  1858 


Cremations  •  Burials  •  Worldwide  Shipping 
Phone  647-0150  Day  or  Night 
From  any  where  in  California  phone  Toll  Free  800  647-0150 
1387  VALENCIA  ST.  at  25TH    SAN  FRANCISCO 


Director  Robert  Willden  will  use  simple 
sets  and  lighting  to  present  a  shocking  and 
exciting  play  by  David  Mamet  this 
summer.  Edmond  is  the  first  production  of 
Willden's  new  neighborhood-based 
troupe.   PHOTO  BY  JOEL  ABRAMSON 

the  night."  walking  from  one  scene  to 
the  next.  In  the  process  he  encounters  a 
fortune-teller,  leaves  his  wife,  goes  to 
the  Tenderloin  where  he  meets  a  Black 
preacher  and  a  pimp,  picks  up  a  coffee- 
house waitress  whom  he  inadvertently 
murders,  lands  in  a  prison  cell  with  a 
black  criminal  who  sodomizes  him,  and 


finally  reconciles  with  his  cellmate. 

Willden  claims  that  the  play  "makes 
some  ethical  and  moral  Statements,"  bul 
adds  wryly.  '"It's  not  Mary  Poppins."  He 
points  to  a  critique  by  Richard  Christen- 
sen  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  who  wrote 
following  the  play's  1982  American  pre- 
miere, "For  all  its  brutality,  [Edmond]  is 
a  humane  and  compassionate  work." 

After  its  July  25  opening.  Edmond  will 
play  at  the  Ministry.  1021  Sanche/.  St.. 
every  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday 
through  Sept.  7.  Playgoers  can  contact 
Willden  at  641-0480  for  ticket  informa- 
tion and  exact  times  of  evening  and  Sun- 
day matinee  performances. 

Willden  would  also  like  to  hear  from 
persons  who  can  help  work  on  technical 
matters  as  well  as  publicity,  tickets,  and 
so  forth.  And  he  seeks  financial  backing 
from  local  professionals  and  merchants, 
who  will  probably  be  able  to  advertise 
in  the  playbill  Noe  Valley  dentist  Kira 
Eldemir  and  local  resident  Margory 
Panetti  have  already  pledged  $  1 .000  each 
to  the  cause. 

Although  he'd  love  to  run  two  shows 
in  repertory.  Willden  says  he'll  mount  at 
least  one  production  every  summer  at  the 
Ministry.  He  hopes  both  critics  and  audi- 
ences will  come  witness  Noe  Valley's 
newest  resident  theater  company.  "The 
emphasis  will  be  on  direction  and  act- 
ing." he  states.  "If  we  fail  there,  we  fail. 
If  we  succeed,  I  think  it  will  carry  us 
beyond  the  (lack  of)  high  tech."  □ 


Italian  omneRS 


OPEN  FROM     11  30  AM  DAILY    7  DAYS  A  WEEK 


PIZZA  RESTAURANT. 


PASTA 
VEAL 
CHICKEN 
STEAK 
SEAFOOD 


24th  St 


CHEESE  CO. 


Noe  Valley  s  Oldest  Cheese  Store 

We  have  a  great  selection  of  over  350  imported  and  domestic  cheeses. 

10%  Off  for  Senior  Citizens 


389824th  St. 

(at  Sanchez)  821-6658 


Open  Mon-Fri  10  am-7  pm 
Sat  10-6  Sun  11-5 


The  Only  Pub  on  Dolores  Street 
See  the  Giants  in  Giant  Cable  Vision— 8  x  10  ft.  Screen! 


1600  Dolores  St.  (at  the  corner  of  29th  and  Dolores)  550-9192 


I+~tlm, 


RISTORANTE 

ITALIAN  CUISINE 

(  M'WIl  ll.IVs 

SERVING  LUNCH  Mondav  thru  Fiida\ 
BRUNCH  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 

OITDOOR  PATIO  DINING  •  PRIVATE  ROOMS  FOR  PARTI  I  S 


NOW  AT  TWO  LOCATIONS  IN  NOE  VALLEY 

4136  21TH  STREET  •821-6005  and  II0'»  24TH  STREET  •  021-1515 
SAN    FRANCIS  C  O  91114 
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GIVE  LIFE  TO 
SOMEONE  YOU  LOVE 

thafs  what  friends 
are  f or . . . 


Learn  C.P.R. 
Family  Emergency  Care 


•  Heart  Attacks        •  Choking 

•  Drug  Reactions      •  Drowning 

•  Accidents  •  Poisoning 

A, HA  Certified  Instructors 

Evening  classes  in  Noe  Valley 
821-0108 


Stote  of  the  Heort 

CPR  INSTRUCTION 


Zephyr 

Real  Estate 

has  opened 

another 

office 

on  24th  St. 

at  Vicksburg. 


And  I'm 
working  in 
my  neighbor- 
hood again! 


Call 

Ginger 

Karels 

695-7707 
or 

821-0938. 


Free 

appraisals, 
real  estate 
counseling 
in  buying 
or  selling 


Hopwell's  Restaurant 

Noe  Valley's  Finest  and  Oldest  Restaurant 

Serving  Breakfast  &  Lunch  Daily 
Saturday  &  Sunday  Brunch  All  Day 

Mon.-Fri.  7  am-3:30  pm    Sat.  7:30  am-3:30  pm     Sun.  7:30  am-3  pm 

4063  24th  Street       between  Castro  &  Noe  647-3016 

Owners  Fred  and  Hydi 


ON 

SALE 


£39.95 

HALLFRYS 


Con  venience  

PrintMasters  Private  Mall  Boxes  offer 
you  the  convenience  of: 

m  A  street  address  and  a  Suite  Number 

■  Deliveries  accepted  from  Couriers,  UPS 

■  Larger  Packages  accepted 

■  Access  7  Days  a  Week 

■  Access  In  Noe  Valley 

■  Privacy 


4017  24TH  ST.  821-3245 


Store  Hours:  fvl  -  F   9  -  6  Sat  10-6  Sun  11-3 


Voted  #1  Bagel  in  Bay  Area  by  San  Francisco  Magazine  and  KYA  FM. 

Fancy  Bakery,  Bagel  Factory. 

Restaurant  and  Deli 
Custom  catering  is  our  specialty 

Briss,  Bnai  Mitzvahs,  Sweet 
Sixteens,  Engagements,  Showers 
Weddings,  Anniversaries 
3872A  24th  St.  647-3334 
24  W.  Portal  Ave.  759-0609 
1206  Masonic  at  Haight  626-9111 
Now  at  321 8  Fillmore  922-1955 


'only  the  best9 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
AUTO  REPAIR  CENTER 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  AUTO  REPAIRS 

•  NOW  OPEN  7  DAYS! 

•  Dependable  Work- 
Honest  Prices 

•  Basic  Auto  Repair  Classes 

•  A  Community-Oriented 
People's  Garage 

•  Men  &  Women  Mechanics 

•  Official  California  Smog  Station 


41 5/285-8588 


NOE  VALLEY 


1  

3 

61  / 

vUSSION  ST  S.F 

j 



NEW  HOURS: 
Open  until  1 1 :30  Fit  &  Sat 

1 

SA-Th 

7om,9 

00  pn 

n. 

F 

So 

8arr 

1  1  30pr 

n. 

Sun 

8am  9  00 pr 

rt 

UMirepfAMiiY 

rie&im/    I  case 


Dental  Plans  for 
Individuals  and  Families, 
with  Orthodontic  Options 

Low-cost  Rates 
Single:  $45 
With  One  Dependent:  $60 
Family:  $75 


•  Conveniently  located 
neighborhood  offices 
•  Extensive  benefits 

•  No  deductible 

•  No  claim  forms 

Call  for  Free  Brochure 


Strain  &  Associates 
2964  Diamond  St. 

Across  the  street  from 
Glen  Park  BART  Station 

469-0200 


Ad 


dvertising 

239-1114 


Seafood,  Pasta  and 
Mediterranean  Specialties 


4000  24th  Street       San  Francisco  824-8000 


Old  Friend, 
New  Location 


Formerly  of 
Noe  Valley 


NCR 


Nearly-New  Clothing  for  Women  and  Juniors 
1372  9th  Avenue  (between  Irving  &  Judah) 
San  Francisco,  CA  94122  (415)  753-2535 
Clothing  Accepted  on  Consignment 


rARGOMrlUT  KMTYand  IMVieSTMCMTS 


PROFESSIONAL  help  in 
selling,  buying  or  trading. 

FREE  PROPERTY  EVALUATION 


GIVE  US  A  CALL!  821  -61 1  0 
1304  CASTRO  STREET  -  CORNER  24th 


The  Clothes  Connection 

Nearly  new  Esprit,  Claiborne, 
Kamali,  Picone,  and  more 

Specializing  in  career  clothes  •  Sizes  4-14 
Priced  from  $5-$40  •  Ever-changing  inventory 
Personal  Guidance 
Call  for  appt.  •  Paisha  282-7181 
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RAINBOW  OF  EXCELLENCE 

St.  Philip's  Catholic  School 
665  Elizabeth  St.  824-8467 

Now  enrolling:  Montessori 
Pre-school  and  Kindergarten 

First  thru  eighth  grade 
Non-parishioners  accepted 
Accept  all  children  regardless 
of  race  or  national  origin 


Dr.  Lana  S.  Sandahl 

Chiropractor 


3882  24th  Street 

San  Francisco.  CA  94114 

Telephone  415  648  4100 


Children's 
Day  School 

501  Cambridge  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94134 


A  progressive  Montessori  school 
located  in  ten  beautifully  wooded 
and  protected  acres  designed  for 
the  development  of  the  total  child. 

Ages  2-7 
Day  School  8:30-2:30 
Extended  Care  7:30-8:15/2:30-6:00 

239-1131 


6XPR6SSO 
CAPPUCCIMO 
BEEP  WINE 

PIZZA 
SANDWICHES 

Open  Mon-Sat  at  4  p.  m. 
Closed  Sundays 

994  Guerrero  at  22nd 
282-6789 


Golden  Gate 
Ballet  Center 


Director       Sue  Loyd 


Beginning  thru  Advanced 
Children  &  Adults 


Home  of  the  Golden  Gate  Ballet  Ensemble 

Old  Sears  Building 
3435  Army  St.  Suite  224 

285-4932 


TROUBLED? 

When  the  day-to-day  pressures  of  life 
turn  to  depression,  anxiety,  and  frus- 
tration, there's  a  place  you  can  tum 
for  help. 

At  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  our  mental 
health  program  provides  personal, 
professional  care  for  those  in  the 
midst  of  emotional  crisis.  Care  that 
can  save  relationships,  careers, 
...even  lives. 

For  personal,  confidential  assistance, 
call  us  any  time  of  the  day  or  night. 

821-9090 

■  SI  LUKES 


Mental  Health  Program 
Army  at  Valencia 


PLAN***40 


COMPLETE 
RENOVATION 
SERVICE 

SEE 

The  Kitchen  Center 
1665  Mission  Street 
864-2733 

CALL 

van  der  Sterre 

Construction 

431-2665 


ludi  ibtppi 


"Having  tried  all  the  others- 
spas,  aerobics,  etc — lean 
truthfully  say  Jazzercise  has 
the  right  idea  It  s  a  funtastic 
approach  to  physical  fitness, 
with  posit  ire  psychological 
effects  It  s  one  of  the  best  things 
I  've  ever  done  for  myself  ' 

Edison  Elementary 
22nd  &  Dolores 

First  Class  Free  with  this  Ad 
Tu./Thur. 

5:30  &  6:45  »JL^e 


Phone  282-1552 


Nozv  under  new  ownership! 


€Z)a# 'd  c/luto  Sezvice 


An  Independent  Service  Station 


3865  24th  Street 
San  Francisco,  94114 


Smog  inspection 
while  you  wait 


KM  I  l<|)\1  s  M  Vl.H  IS  IIHUI  sm  II  \<  I 


Telescopes 
Star  Charts 
Globes 
Solarifics 
Holographies 


Prismatics 
Fiber  Optics 
High  Tech  Jewelry 
Celestial  Music 
Healing  Crystals 


4ii2hA  MTH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO  Mill  415  Min»:t. 
Nl  BROADW  \>  si  »\  YORK  1000]  111  .•>  7770 


LIVE  OAK 
SCHOOL  2£ 

117  Diamond  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94114 
415  861-8840 

SMALL  CLASSES 

PARENT 
PARTICIPATION 

EXTENDED  CARE 

FULL  DAY 
KINDERGARTEN 

INDIVIDUALIZED 
INSTRUCTION 

CERTIFIED  TEACHERS 

KINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH 
SIXTH  GRADE 

TUITION  AID 


Almond 
Butter  Whirl 

Hand-Packed 
Flavors 


Almond  Butler  Whirl 
Amaretio 
Blueberry 
Coffee  Bean 
Ginger 
Mango 
Rum  Raisin 
Strawberry- 
Ultra  Chocolate 
Vanilla 

Lemon  Sherbet 
Orange  Sherbet 
Strawberry  Sherbet 
Vanilla  Fudge 
Chocolate  Peanut 

Butter  Swirl 
Banana  Walnut 


Butter  Almond 
Chocolate  Chip 
Chocolate 

Chocolate  Chip 
Cookie  Milk 

Chocolate 
Cookie  Vanilla 
Dutch  Almond 

Chocolate 
Dutch  Almond 

Vanilla 
Lychee  Nut 
Mint  Chocolate 

Chocolate  Chip 
Mocha  Walnut 
White  Pistachio 


©crubte9ainbow 


519  Powell 

(at  Sutter) 
3933  24th 
(near  Noe) 
2133  Chestnut 
(near  Steincr) 
1724  Halght 
(near  Cole) 


CO!  RMI 


1653  Polk 

(near  Clay) 
316  Columbus 
(near  Broadway) 
407  Castro 
(near  Market) 
4068  Piedmont 
(in  Oakland) 


I    (  K  K  A  M  s 


Page  IS 


The  Nov  Valley  Voice  ■  Jul)  August  19X6 


Irene  Kane 


Wedding 
Photography 
821-7369 


Now  Open  Daily 
10:30  till  Midnight 


THE  LITTLE  STORE  WITH  A  LOT! 

A  good  selection  of  Wine  &  Liquor 

We  deliver— Call  647-0293/0294 


Noe  Valley's  Most  Popular 
Spanish  Seafood  Restaurant 


La  Soca 


Featuring 
Paella  A  La  Valenciana 

Mariscada 
Seafood  Platter  La  Roca 
Sea  Bass,  Salmon  &  Abalone  Dinners 
Delicious  Clam  Chowder 
Succulent  Oysters  in  the  Shell 
Prawn  Salads 
Mussels  La  Roca 
and  other  delicacies 


Dinner  Tuesday-Sunday  from  5  pm 
Closed  Monday 

4288  24th  Street  San  Francisco,  CA  94114 

(at  Douglass)  Phone:  282-7780 


The  Top  of 
24th  Street 


(  ThgfjnimqlCom 


Pets  for  your  enjoyment, 
Supplies  for  their  needs 

647-8755 

Easy  Parking  VISA  MasterCard 

4298  24th  Street  at  Douglass 
San  Francisco,  CA  941 14 


$5  Special  Dinners 
Every  Night! 

Food 
to  Go 


$3.50  Lunch 
Specials 

Open  for 
Lunch  Daily 

12:00-2:30 


MEXICAN  ^STAURANT 
4166  24th  Street      °pen  Daily  for  Dinner 


5:30-10:30 


550-0808 


Serving  the  Only  Thai  Cuisine  in  Noe  Valley 


1U 


821-4776 


Open  5-10  p.m.  Daily {s^^OO!  24th  (at  Douglass) 


WE  TAKE  MORE  TIME 
AND  CUT  YOUR  HAIR 
....JUST  RIGHT! 


SAVE 


$23.00  men  and  women's 
shampoo,  cut,  and  blow-dry 

for  only  $16.50 
Cut  and  Perm  regularly  $65,  now  $50. 

Offer  good  only  with  Dee 
with  this  ad.  Expires  8/31/86. 


SHEAR  DELIGHT 

4155-A  24th  St  285-4243       Between  Castro  &  Diamond 


ftige  /v 


By  Mazook 

POLLING  PLATES  &  PLACES:  The 
Noc  Valley  Bureau  of  Investigation  eon- 
ducted  its  somewhat-annual  Person  on 
the  Street  poll  last  month,  randomly  ask- 
ing these  perennial  questions: 

1  What  Bay  Area  spot  is  number  one 
on  your  must-see  list  for  out-of-town 
guests'' 

2.  Where  can  you  get  the  best  food  at 
the  best  price? 

Douglass  Street  resident  Merram 
Schlaich  (born  at  818  Dolores  St.  in 
1894!)  says  she  has  "always  showed  off 
San  Francisco  by  steering  visitors  to  the 
Powell  Street  cable  car  for  a  great  ride 
and  wonderful  views."  In  the  best  food/ 
best  price  department.  Merram  pointed 
to  Herb  s  Fine  Foods,  a  fixture  on  24th 
near  Noe  since  1943. 

Another  Noe  Valley  native,  Mickey 
Lehane,  thinks  that  a  tour  of  the  Haas- 
Lilienthal  mansion  (on  Franklin  Street) 
is  a  must,  but  the  "best  food  for  the 
money  is  right  here  in  Noe  Valley — La 
Roca,"  the  seafood  place  on  24th  near 
Douglass. 

Judith  Lynch,  Noe  Valley's  walking 
tour  director  and  historian-in-residence. 
says  everyone  should  check  out  the  1800 
block  of  Laguna  Street,  where  "the  east 
side  of  the  street  is  1870s  and  the  west 
side  is  1880s."  Judith's  fave  food  spot  is 
Annie's  Seafood  on  Mission  at  29th, 
where  you  can  get  "fresh  fish  and  hugs 
from  Annie." 

The  must-see  for  Duncan  Street  deni- 
zen Kent  Kockos  is  "the  17th  hole  at 
Crystal  Springs  Golf  Course  in  Burlin- 
game."  (Fore!)  As  for  eats,  Kent  likes 
the  Cadillac  Bar  and  Grill  near  Moscone 
Center. 

Kate  and  Pierre  Cordier  of  Castro 
Street  agree  that  the  Camera  Obscura  be- 
hind the  Cliff  House  is  a  priority  on  every 
tour  guide's  agenda.  Utilizing  the  laws 
of  optics,  the  camera  presents  a  spectacu- 
lar view  of  the  sea. 

For  Greg  Corinthias  and  Connie  Maz- 
zeiJa,  "Twin  Peaks  is  the  first  place  we 
take  'em,  so  they  can  get  their  bearings." 
On  the  food  front,  their  choice  "for  sure" 
is  the  Taiwan  Restaurant  on  15th  Street. 

Dolores  Heights  residents  Kriss  and 
Mark  Jones  concur  with  Corinthias  and 
Mazzella  that  "Twin  Peaks  is  definitely 
on  the  list,  if  it's  clear."  And  when  it's 
not,  Kriss  keeps  them  "right  down  here 
on  24th  Street.  This  is  like  New  York's 
Soho  District,  and  it's  not  tragically  hip 
like  Union  Street."  Mark  finds  fine  food 
at  Cafe  Riggio  (4112  Geary  St.),  while 
Kriss  prefers  Herbs  Fine  Foods  (for 
breakfast)  and  the  Patio,  on  Castro  near 
18th  (for  dinner). 

For  Church  Streeter  Carole  Gauffread. 
Fort  Point  is  a  must-see  and  Luisa's. 
544  Castro  St.,  a  must-eat. 


and  now 

for 

the 


RUMORS 


behind 
the 
news 


In  case  you  missed  the  parade  on  June  8,  here  are  three  of  the  12  finalists  for  the 
contest  in  this  year's  Carnaval.  held  on  24th  Street  in  the  Mission.  The  pregnant 
pleased  first-place  winner  was  Morlanes  Amstutz.  at  left. 
PHOTO  BY  TINA  WENDT-ABRAMSON 


costume 

and 


Cynthia  Bowan  of  Castro  Street  is 
oriented  toward  China  Beach  ("It's  so 
quiet  there")  andTora-ya  in  Japan  Center 
for  sushi. 

Nicki  Michaels,  a  Duncan  Street  resi- 
dent, suggests  Ghirardelli  Square  "for 
shoppers"  and  Milly's  in  San  Rafael  "for 
veggies." 

Sanchez  Street's  Miriam  Schwartz 
likes  looking  down  from  "Twin  Peaks  on 
a  clear  night,"  toward  Rin's,  which  "has 
the  best  food  for  any  price."  The  Thai 
restaurant  is  located  on  24th  just  above 
Douglass  Street. 

Elizabeth  Simpson,  also  of  Sanchez 
Street,  directs  sightseers  to  the  Presidio 
to  work  up  an  appetite  for  a  feast  later 
at  Little  Italy,  on  24th  near  Castro. 

Army  Street  resident  John  Horner 
adores  Aquatic  Park  and  feels  that  Los 
Panchos  (on  Mission)  "has  the  greatest 
food  at  great  prices."  although  "nobody 
I  know  has  ever  been  there." 

Bonnie  Wach  of  Clipper  Street  likes 
the  Filbert  steps  on  Telegraph  Hill  and 
Bambino's  Pizza  in  Cole  Valley. 

Randy  Shaw  says  take  'em  to  North 
Beach  and  Angkor  Chum  (Leavenworth 
and  Eddy).  Morry  Goldstein.  "The  view 
from  Twin  Peaks  and  Alejandro's  Restau- 
rant on  Clement  Street."  Susan 
Yamaguchi:  The  zoo  and  the  U.S.  Res- 
taurant (Columbus/Stockton).  Robin 
Gaster:  The  Golden  Gate  Bridge  and 
Pasand's  on  Union  Street. 

Richard  Holtkamp  of  27th  Street  says. 


ABBY  ABINANTI 

Attorney  at  Law 

A  sole  practitioner  emphasizing  powers  of  attorney;  wills;  agreements  to 
purchase  real  property;  agreements  to  purchase  and  manage  businesses; 
contracts;  small  business  advice;  adoptions;  relationship  agreements. 
Over  ten  years  experience  in  Indian  Law.  Civil  litigation  expertise 
in  all  above  areas  plus  employment  discrimination  and  labor  experience. 

3163  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  941 10  (415)  285-8010 


"Mt.  Tamalpais  and  the  view  from  there 
are  pretty  spectacular."  Richard  recom- 
mends the  Racha  Cafe  (Ellis  near  Polk) 
as  the  peak  of  Thai  cuisine. 

The  view  from  Coit  Tower  is  Miguel 
Street  resident  John  Armstrong's  favorite 
sight  because  "it  kinda  epitomizes  San 
Francisco  views."  Amelio's  (Powell 
Street)  is  more  expensive  than  many 
spots,  "but  who  cares,  it's  great  food," 
says  John. 

Byron  Fagis,  who  lives  on  24th  Street, 
says  Coit  Tower  has  the  nicest  view  and 
recommends  Little  Italy  "for  the  best 
Sicilian  specials  in  town." 

World  traveler  Mel  Murphy  of  Clipper 
Street  says  it's  gotta  be  Alcatraz  "because 
people  in  Europe  are  always  asking  me 
about  it  when  I  say  I'm  from  San  Fran- 
cisco." For  food,  Mel  suggests  the 
Taqueria  San  Jose  on  Mission  Street  (two 
locations). 

The  "hippest"  hangout  for  Rick  Ridus 
of  Dolores  Street  "is  a  toss-up  between 
Mount  Tarn  and  the  Exploratorium." 
Rick  digs  La  Rondalla  at  20th  and  Valen- 
cia streets  for  good  cheap  food  "with  a 
Mariachi  band  to  boot." 

Long-time  Noe  Valley  shoemaker 
(Wooden  Heel)  Helen  Weinschenk  points 
out  that  "Noe  Valley  is  the  must  place  to 
go,  naturally."  But  "would  you  believe 
Denny's,  for  good  food  at  a  fair  price?" 

"Walk  across  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge,"  suggests  Sabrin  Locke  of  Doug- 
lass Street,  "but  you  have  to  go  no  further 
than  La  Roca  here  in  Noe  Valley  for  great 


food  at  reasonable  prices." 

Noe  Vallcon  Janet  Dong  likes  the 
views  from  the  cable  cars  on  Nob  Hill, 
and  suggests  a  meal  at  the  Union  Hotel 
in  Occidental.  Calif.  Her  daughter  Stacie 
Dong  (age  14)  insists  everyone  should 
see  Golden  Gate  Park  and  eat  at  the  Hard 
Rock  Cafe. 

Mazook  suggests  renting  a  wreck, 
dressing  down,  and  driving  to  Bolinas 
tor  the  day — no  cameras,  please — and 
don't  tell  the  Bolinas  folk,  cause  you 
know  how  they  feel  about  tourists.  For 
the  best  food  at  the  best  price,  try  Mary's 
Restaurant  on  Geary  Boulevard  near  19th 
Avenue. 

S  S  a 

OTHER  NOE  NOISES:  America's 
fulltime  man  on  the  street,  Mai  Sharpe, 
was  in  front  of  Bell  Market  last  month, 
recording  some  national  radio  spots  for 
TV  Guide.  Mai  says  he  was  "looking  for 
some  bright,  upscale  comments,"  and 
loved  what  he  heard.  "One  guy,  who 
claimed  to  be  a  rock  and  roll  musician, 
gave  me  some  scat  and  a  really  great 
bass  riff,"  beamed  Mai. 

Speaking  of  rock  and  roll,  Panos'  wait- 
ress Kim  Cataluna  has  been  selected  as 
one  of  Van  "The  Man"  Morrison's  back- 
up singers.  She's  in  rehearsal  now  and 
will  soon  depart  on  a  national  tour. 

Top  of  the  pops  at  Streetlight  Records 
these  days  is  Joe  Jackson's  "Big  World." 
The  top  video  in  the  Valley  is  currently 
Back  to  the  Future.  And  the  best-seller 
at  Cover  to  Cover  is  Robin  Norwood's 
Women  Who  Love  Too  Much  (now  in 
paperback). 

"In"  at  Noe  Valley's  used  clothing  store 
Always  and  Forever,  according  to  owner 
Teresa  Esparza,  are  '50s-style  circle 
skirts  and  sequined  tops  (for  gals)  and 
tweed  sport  coats  and  pleated  pants  (for 
guys). 

The  "Not  In"  department:  According 
to  Elisa  Ining,  president  of  the  Noe  Valley 
Merchants  Association,  there  is  no  sup- 
port for  any  kind  of  street  fair  this  year. 

The  June  4  election  demonstrated  that 
voting  is  also  "not  in"  these  days.  Only 
39  percent  of  the  14,797  registered  voters 
in  greater  Noe  Valley  (including 
Diamond  Heights)  voted.  The  November 
election  should  heat  things  up  around 
here  politically. 

This  month's  quiz:  Where  do  Castro 
Heights.  Noe  Heights  and  Dolores 
Heights  meet?  Answer:  At  the  Russian 
River. 

This  month's  mystery:  There's  a  rather 
strange  display  of  customized  dice  in  the 
window  of  the  Red  Iris,  the  Noe  Valley 
shop  purporting  to  serve  all  your  die- 
shopping  needs. 

Have  a  happy  summer  and  we'll  look 
for  you  in  September.  That's  all,  you  all. 
Go  Giants!  □ 


Relationships  •  Emotions  •  School  •  Coping  With  Life 

Counseling  for  Adults,  Children,  and  Families 
Monty  Meyer,  M.S.,  m.f.c.c. 

CaIUotbIa  Ubmm  MW  MMt 

Home  Visits  by  Appointment 
(415)  626-2249 
Sliding  Scale  Fee  Insurance  Accepted 


Common  Scents 


KIKU 

JAPANESE  FOLK  ARTS 
TANSU 
KIMONOS 

3897  18TH  STREET  (At  Sanchez) 

552-7737 


/Vv<  20 
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hurch  Street 
Neighbors 


l)t\(\\  Sybil  s  Closet 

Vintage  Linens  and  Laces 
Collectibles  •  Gifts 

1484  Church  at  27th 
282-2088  •  285-7452  •  Open  1-6 

Gifts  that  will  be  treasured 


A  Friendly  Place  featuring  Fine 
Spirits  in  a  Warm  Atmosphere 

Open  6  am  to  2  am 
Corner  Twenty-fourth  and  Church  Streets 


WONG'S  CLEANER  &  LAUNDRY 

Checkout  Our  Service 
Only  $2. 50  per  skirt  or  pair  of  pants 

Wash  and  Fold  Laundry 
Same  Day  Service:  Only  52C  per  lb. 

Professional  Dry  Cleaning 

Ink  spots  a  specialty 


Come  visit  us 
1547  Church  St 
(at  Duncan) 
282-8794 

Hours:  Mon,  Wed,  Fri  7:30 am-6  pm 
Tues,  Thurs,  Sat  8  am-6  pm 


|  Summer  Special  \ 

10%  Off  on  | 
All  Dry  Cleaning 

i 

with  Coupon 


HOMES  OF  CHARM 

Decorator's  JVAQuE 

Twenty-three  years 
in  Noe  Valley. 
Large  assortment  of  Victorian 
hardware,  chandeliers,  original 
&  reproductions,  oak  &  pine 
furniture,  country  kitchen, 
old  tools  and  the  unusual. 

Open  every  day  12:00  -  6:00 
1544  Church  647-4586 


Original  Arts  and  Crafts 

Ceramics 

Glass 
Paintings 
Jewelry 
Wearable  Art 

ART  OPTIONS 

1600  Church  St.  SF 
Tues-Sun  11-5 


Catering 
Available 

New 

Selections! 


Lunch 
and  Supper 
Tues-Sat 
1 1  am-9  pm 
Sun  10  am-6  pm 


R  O 


Weekend 
Brunch 
10am-2:30pm 


1399  Church  St.  at  26th  in  Noe  Valley 
550-8868 


PASSPORT  TOl 
ADVENTURE! 

SWEEPSTAKES 


IN 

PRIZES! 


$885,000 

WIN  A  TRIP  FOR  2  TO 

AUSTRALIA! 

VI A  £  air  new  zeatano 

OR  WIN  1000' S  OF 
OTHER  PRIZES  INSTANTLY! 

WIN  A  QUASAR*  VHS 
VIDEO  CAMERA,  COM 
SAILBOAT,  FREE  MOVIE 
RENTALS  &  MORE! 


IT'S  EASY  TO  PLAY!  EASY  TO  WIN!  COME 
IN  FOR  YOUR  FREE  GAME  TICKET  TODAY! 

1201  Church 
(at  24th  St) 
648-0300 

1075  Columbus  Ave. 
(Columbus  &  Francisco) 
885-4588 

394  Grand  Ave. 
So.  San  Francisco  whs 
952-4330  y7Sgt 

Sweepstakes  ends  August  10, 1986 

No  purchase  necessary  at  participating  National  Video  stores.  Void  where  prohibited  by  law  See 
game  rules  In  participating  stores. 


BRING  THE  STARS  HOME  TONIGHT!  <f» 

2235  Gel  I  art  Blvd. 
So.  San  Francisco 
952-4300 

2901  Taraval  St. 
(at  39th  Ave.) 
731-0707 


MORE 

MOUTHS 

•to  feed- 


tice  •  July/August  1986 
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Nelly  Reyes  and  Arnold  Rosenberg  with 
baby  Julian  Howard  Reyes  Rosenberg. 
PHOTO  BY  MARIELLA  POLL 

Julian  Harold  Reyes  Rosenberg 

Arnold  Rosenberg,  a  public  interest 
lawyer  from  Chicago,  was  visiting  a 
friend  in  Mexico  City  when  he  met  Nelly 
Reyes,  assistant  director  of  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  With  "consider- 
able perseverance  and  great  expense," 
the  two  managed  to  carry  on  a  courtship. 

Now  an  "old  married  couple"  of  al- 
most five  years,  Nelly  and  Arnold  live 
on  Duncan  Street  in  Noe  Valley.  They 
recently  expanded  their  romance  to  make 
room  for  Julian  Harold  Reyes  Rosen- 
berg, born  Feb.  21,  1986,  weighing  7 
pounds,  13  ounces. 

"He's  the  dandiest  thing  I've  ever  had 
happen  to  me,"  says  Arnold.  "For  10 
years  I  measured  my  self-satisfaction  by 
career,  but  that  has  gone  by  the  boards. 
Raising  a  child  is  an  entirely  new  source 
for  feeling  the  value  of  my  life." 

The  Rosenbergs  recently  took  a  trip  to 
Mexico  and,  boasts  Dad,  "Julian  didn't 
even  fuss  on  the  plane."  But  since  such 
vacations  aren't  as  frequent  as  they  used 
to  be,  the  family  has  learned  to  keep 
moving  in  other  ways.  For  example,  says 
Nelly,  "Julian's  very  smart,  and  he  likes 
to  watch  things,  so  I  move  him  to  new 
scenes  every  10  minutes  or  so!" 

Also,  thanks  to  an  ad  on  the  Kidstuff 
bulletin  board,  Nelly  has  begun  to  travel 
in  the  company  of  a  Mother's  Group. 


TREVOR  MARTIN 
MONTESSORI  SCHOOL 

for 

Ages  2V2-5 
(in  Bernal  Heights) 
Full  Day,  Half  Day 
7:30  AM-6:00  PM 
Educational  Programs 
Daycare 
550-6865 

Carmela  Bozina,  Director 


SAN  FRANCISCO  FIBER 
WE'VE  MOVED  DOWNSTAIRS 


NEW  YARNS  &  CLASSES 


Weaving  ■  Spinning  ■  Basketry  ■  Knitting 


3435  ARMY  ST. 
corner  Valencia 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94110 
(415)  821-2568 


ALSO:  looms  •  wheels  •  equipment 
knitting  supplies  ■  bulk  discounts 
handknit  Sc  handwoven  goods 


"It's  really  helpful  to  have  other  mothers 
to  talk  to  and  compare  notes  with,  after 
being  home  alone  all  day  with  a  new 
baby."  she  says.  "We'll  always  be  grate- 
ful that  we  came  to  live  in  Noe  Valley 
because  of  all  the  children." 

Nelly  also  describes  a  recent  excursion 
to  the  video  store  as  something  of  an 
epiphany.  "Julian  was  sitting  on  the 
counter,  helping  us  to  choose  the  movie, 
and  suddenly  I  was  able  to  imagine  the 
three  of  us  shopping  together,  going 
places  together. . . .  For  the  first  time,  I 
saw  us  as  a  team!" 

Patrick  William  Troup 

David  Troup,  while  traveling  in  India 
a  few  years  back,  was  struck  by  the  fact 
that  virtually  no  men  over  30  were  single 
or  without  children.  Apparently,  swing- 
ing singlehood  just  didn't  quite  cut  the 
mustard  in  Indian  culture. 

David  returned  home  with  a  changed 
perspective,  and  today  he  and  his  wife. 
Marge  Murphy,  are  the  proud  parents  of 
Patrick  William  Troup,  born  Dec.  3, 
1985,  weighing  8  pounds,  2  ounces. 

Marge,  37,  a  registered  nurse,  and 
David,  36,  a  mechanical  engineer,  both 


•FLOWERS-PLANTS- 
GIFTS-NOTECARDS- 
LOCAL  DELIVERY- 
WORLDWIDE  WIRE 
SERVICE-PLANT  LEASING 
&  SERVICE-WEDDINGS- 
PARTIES-CONGRATULATIONS- 
SYMPATHY-FRESH,  DRY  & 
SILK  ARRANGEMENTS- 
SUPPLIES-SILHOUETTES 
CUT-CORSAGES-FRUIT  BASKETS- 
DISH  GARDENS-TERRARIUMS- 
SUPPLIES-SERVING  ALL 
HOSPITALS-ALL  FUNERAL 
HOMES-WALL  DECOR-VASES- 
WREATHS-BASKETS- 

Glen  Park  Flower  Shop 

2838  Diamond  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94131 
(415)  584-4536 

Charge  by  phone  to 
major  credit  cards. 


JERIES' 

Deli  and  Cafe 

featuring 
50  Great  Sandwiches 

including 
Homemade  meat  loaf,  meat  balls, 
French  dip,  falafel ...  and  much  more 
Also  featuring 
30  different  imported  beers, 
homemade  soups  and  salads 

Special 

Vz  Sandwich  and  Soup 

$2.50 

3367  Mission  St. 
Btwn.  29th  &  30th  St.  •  821-9191 
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Parents  David  Troup  and  Marge  Murphy  with  son  Patrick  William  Troup  and  pet  Zachary. 
PHOTO  BY  TOM  WACHS 


admit  that  in  their  twenties  and  early  thir- 
ties they  feared  the  loss  of  independence 
that  parenthood  might  bring.  Says 
David,  "I  remember  when  I  was  trying 
to  decide,  all  the  parents  I  knew  would 
say  it  was  great,  and  I'd  think,  they'd 
have  to  say  that.  But  now  I  realize  that 
they  were  telling  the  truth!  You  do  give 
things  up,  but  it's  a  great  bargain." 

And  Marge  wholeheartedly  agrees. 
She  now  tells  those  who  may  be  strad- 
dling the  fence  about  having  a  child  to 
"just  do  it!  Don't  think  too  much  about 
it.  We  were  pretty  scared  even  during  my 
pregnancy.  But  it  turned  out  to  be  the 
right  thing.  It's  pretty  wonderful." 


GtfiOCtM  51  out 

WHICH  DEPENDS  ON 
THE  SUPPORT  of  THE  COMMUNITY 

we  offer  congenial,  atmosphere 

^ooal  prices 

good  selection  of  fooa. 

in  bulk 
whole  drain  foods,  j'lours 
nuts,  oils,  produce 
lar&e  variety  of  cheeses 
cof^  ees,  teas,  herbs,  spic  es» 
and.  staple  household  items 

WE  ACCEPT  POOD  STAMPS  AND  OFFER  IO% 
DISCOUNT   FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS. 
WE  CNCOURAGE  RECYCLIN&  BV  ASKING  yOU 
TO  BRING   YOUR  OOM  CONTAINER  AND  BAGS. 
OPEN  i  WON -TO  SAX  IO-7    SUN  IO  —  3 

EAsy  park. in*  .   come  9te  oe  .^fe 


STREETLIGHT 


R  0 


TOP  PRICES  PAID 
LARGE  COLLECTIONS  WANTED 
WE  SHIP  ANYWHERE 


F  3979  24TH  ST 
S  F  CA  941  U 
MIS)  282  3550 
kOPEN  I0AMOAIIY 


2350  MARKET  ST 

S  F  CA  941  14 
1415)  282  8000 
OPEN  HAM  DAILY 


535  SO  BASCOM 
SAN  JOSE  CA95 
14081 292  140 
OPEN  HAM  DAILY 


SI281 
34  J 
.ILY^ 


Blue-eyed,  blond  Patrick  may  some- 
times act  "silly,"  his  parents  say,  but  is 
all  in  all  a  rather  jovial  little  guy.  While 
Marge  related  his  accomplishments  in 
their  Elizabeth  Street  home,  he  squealed 
with  delight  and  generally  lived  up  to 
his  reputation  as  a  life-of-the-party  kid. 
His  latest  show-stoppers  include  scooting 
across  the  floor  at  breakneck  speed,  cut- 
ting a  second  tooth,  and  thrilling  to  the 
taste  of  banana  in  cereal  for  the  first  time. 

Mom  and  Dad  claim  that  having  a  kid 
makes  them  feel  younger  again — and 
more  "plugged  into  the  world."  Dad 
sums  it  up  this  way:  "When  he's  happy, 
everything  is  sparkling." 


ARE  YOU  PSYCHIC  ? 
OF  COURSE  ! ! 

CLASSES 
• 

DEMONSTRATIONS 
• 

CLAIRVOYANT 
READINGS 
• 

HEALING  CLINIC 


CHURCH  Or  NATURAL  GRACE 


38  7-  8  575 
430  4TH  AVENUE 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CA 
941  1  8 


20%  off  Readings 
and  Healing  with  this  ad 


KATE  ELVIN 


CJ  McARTHUR 


PAINTING 


interior/exterior 


SMALL  JOB  •  TIGHT  BUDGET 
SPECIALISTS 


(415)  285-4944 


women  owned 
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An  Embarcadero 
YMCA  Program 

A  comprehensive,  high  energy 
workout  tor  all  levels  ol  fitness  III 

Mon  Wed 6:15-7:15 p.m. 

Noe  Valley  Ministry     392-2191  ext  235  days 

1021  Sanchez  at  23rd      469-8160  evenings 


1 
I 


Integral  Data 

•  Word  P  rocessing 

•  Laser  Printing 

•  Data  Base  Mgmt 

•  Consultation 

821-6846 


m 


Noe  Valley  -  Glen  Park 


TUGGEY'S 


Hardware  for  the  handyperson 
Denny  Giovannoli 


Tile? 


1885  24th  Slreel 
San  Francisco.  Ca  941 14 
415-282-5081 


Tip  Top 
Piano 


iff 


Used  and  Reconditioned  Pianos 

Complete  service  for  your  piano 
Tuning  Regulating 
Repairing  Restringing 
Player  Pianos  Rebuilt 
Used  Piano  Sales 

807  Valencia  St. 

San  Francisco  648-4650 


Iyengar  Yoga 

Beginning  class 

$5,  $4/series 

Developing  strength, 
flexibility  &  alignment 
for  your  well-being. 

Jito  Sat.  9:30-11:00 

626-4409    1021  Sanchez  St..  S.F. 


ELISA'S 
HEALTH  SPA 

Open  7  days  a  week 
11 :00  a.m.- 11 :00  p.m. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

$1  off  hot  tub      50c  off  sauna 

11  am-3  pm 
L  1  I 

4026  v2  24th  St.  (Noe  &  Castro) 
821-6727 


ISC*1*-* 
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MORE  Books  to  Read 


Here's  a  selection  of  new  books  re- 
ceived at  the  Noe  Valley  Library,  located 
at  451  Jersey  St.  The  branch  is  open  from 
10  a.m.  to  noon  and  I  to  6  p.m.  on 
Tuesdays;  I  to  9  p.m.  on  Wednesdays; 
and  I  to  6  p.m. .  Thursday  through  Satur- 
day (phone:  285-2788). 

Adult  Fiction 

Deathbed—  William  Kienzle 
Winter's  Edge — Valerie  Miner 
Nature's  End:  The  Consequences  oj  the 

Twentieth  Century — Whitley  Stneher 
High  Hearts—  Rila  Mae  Brown 
Out  of  India:  Selected  Stories— Ruth  Prawer 

Jhahvala 
A  Perfect  Spy— John  Le  Carre 
The  Songs  of  Distant  Earth — Arthur  C. 

Clarke 

The  Golden  Gate:  A  Novel  in  Verse — Vikram 
Seth 

Adult  Non-Fiction 

All  God's  Children  Need  Traveling  Shoes — 

Maya  Angelou 
A  Remarkable  Woman:  A  Biography  of 

Kathertne  Hepburn — Anne  Edwards 
Rain  or  Shine:  A  Family  Memoir — Cyra 

McFadden 
Necessary  Losses — Judith  Viorst 


mm 


mmm 


Consignment 
Maternity  Clothes 


Buy  and  sell  your 
quality  maternity 
clothes! 

Great  prices! 
Japanese  Weekend  I 
Page  Boy  •  MaMere 
Gurmeet  s  of  SF 

Open  Monday- 
Saturday  10:30 
AM-5:30  PM 


1060  Solano  Avenue  ■  Albany  CA 
•  415  527  5533  • 


DIRT  CHEAP 
PLANE  TICKETS 
AND  CRUISES 

Call  824-2550 


dirt  cheap  travel 
^  3850  23rd  St. 
*— *  Groups  Welcome! 


Wein  &  Gilman 

Attorneys  at  Law 

3929 -24th  Street 
282-9955 

General  practice 
emphasizing  personal 
injury,  wills,  and  probate 


Tap  Dance  Center 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  TAP  STUDIO 

Adults  Only 

Home  ol  the  San  Francisco  Supertappers 


First  Place  Tap  Winners 
Champion  Long  Distance  Tap  Team 
Supershuff le  Technique*  Hoofersize* 
Hottap  Floor*  Tapaerobics® 

BEGINNERS  WELCOME 

621 -TAPS 

N^fWflS       FAMULARE  CAPtZIO 


Nine-headed  Dragon  River:  Zen  Journals. 

1969-1982—Peier  Matthiessen 
In  Praise  oj  Wolves — R.  D.  Lawrence 
Among  the  Cities — Jan  Morris 
The  Triumph  of  Politics:  Why  the  Reagan 

Revolution  Failed — David  Stockman 
14  Days  to  a  Healthy  Heart — Frederick  T 

Zugibe 
Children's  Fiction 

Emily  Mouse  Saves  the  Day — Heather  S. 

Buchanan  (Ages  4-6) 
/  Touch — Rachel  Isadora  (2-4) 
Blackberries  in  the  Dark — Mavis  Jukes 

(8-10) 

Strictly  for  Laughs— EUen  Conford  ( 12  and 
up) 

Foolish  Rabbit's  Big  Mistake — Rale  Martin 
(5-7) 

Children's  Non-Fiction 

Hand  Rhymes — Marc  Brown  (3-6) 

In  Charge:  A  Complete  Handbook  for  Kids 

With  Working  Parents— (9  and  up) 
Sunshine  Makes  the  Seasons — Franklyn 

Branley  (5-8) 
The  People  Could  Fly:  American  Black 

Folktales  (9  and  up) 
How  to  Talk  to  Your  Computer — Seymour 

Simon  (6-9) 


Exercise  1 

Classes  \ 

for 

Big 

Women  / 

Mon/Thur  7:30  pm 

Sat.  9:00  am 

(must  reserve) 

1268  Sanchez  — 

at  Clipper    «  Call  Cris  for  Info  641-6234 

M  GIBRALTAR 
■  SAVINGS 

Member  Gibraltar 
Financial  Group 

Wesley  A.  Russell 

Vice  President  and  Manager 

4040  24th  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  941 14 
(415)  285-4040 


Income 
Tax 


TAX  MAN 


300  Vicksburg,  Suite  1 
(at  24th  St.) 
San  Francisco 
Call  TAxman  1-3200 


564-6360 


Japanese  Dining 


Dinner 
Tues  -  Sun  5:00  -  9:00 
Fri  &  Sat  5:00  -  9:45 
Sushi  Bar 
301  West  Portal  Avenue 
CLOSE  TO  NOE  VALLEY 


McDonnell 
& 

Weaver 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW 
4091  24th  Street 
NOE  VALLEY 
(415)  641-0700 


Children's  Council 
of  San  Francisco 
Childcare  Switchboard 


Childcare  Information  and 
Referral,  Parent  Support 
Services,  Technical  Assistance 
to  Childcare  Facilities. 

3896  24th  St. 
San  Francisco,  CA  941 14 
(415)  282-7858 


HAULING 


Basements  •  Garages 
Debris  Removal 


Light  Moving 
W  Free  Estimates 


Henry  Pietrofitta 
821-3279 


6 

Small  Press 
Traffic 


Thousands  of  small  press  books 
in  stock:  poetry,  fiction,  poetry 
cassettes,  periodicals. 

Tues  -  Sat,  12-6  p.m. 

3599  -  24th  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94110 
(415)  285-8394 


NOE  VALLEY  DELI 

Fresh  Turkey  and 
Roast  Beef  Sandwiches 
Homemade  Falafel 
Homemade  Piroshki 
Fresh  Salads 

ALL  MADE  DAILY 

4015  24th  St.        M. -Sat.  9-7:30 
824-8373  Sun.  10-6 


£PPjeSeed 


Tree  and  Garden  Service 

Free  Estimates 
566-TREE 
566-8733 
Quality  Work 
Thai's  A  Cut  Above 


i 
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THE  ART  OF  CLEANING.  Personalized, 
creative  and  professional  cleaning  companj 

Weekly,  bi-monthly,  monthly  maintenance  or 
one-time  cleanups  Quality  Work  since  1978, 
Call  641-8609.  M-F.  9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

SUNNY  ROOM  lor  rent  in  llat  for  use  as 
Studio  or  office,  non  live-in.  Rachel:  2*2- 
7761.  SI 25  per  month  Available  July  I. 

SUBLET  NOE  VALLEY  Victorian.  Lovely 
siferoom  flat  2-3  weeks.  $265/week.  Dates 
flexible.  285-6014  after  6  p.m. 

INFANT  SHARE-CARE  Working  mother 
with  6-month-old  infant  seeks  similar  mom 
to  share  services  of  my  excellent  full-time 
caregiver.  My  Noe  Valley  home  20-40  hrs 
week.  Your  share  $2-52.50  per  hour  Christa. 
861-1446  work.  285-6014  evenings. 

EXPERT  WORD  PROCESSING  by  experi- 
enced professional.  Laser  printing  and  com- 
puter graphics  also  available  Specialize  in 
manuscripts,  resumes,  business  and  technical 
reports.  Reasonable  rates,  fast  turnaround 
Call  Cathy.  285-7696. 

BORN  TO  CLEAN  .  Woman  seeking  cleaning 
opportunities.  Efficient,  reliable,  reasonable 
rates.  Call  Lisa,  641-8817. 

BIOFEEDBACK.  Has  stress  taken  over  your 
life?  Do  you  have  physical  symptoms  such 
as  headaches,  muscle  tension,  bruxism  (teeth 
grinding),  and  digestive  problems  not  related 
to  disease?  Do  you  find  it  hard  to  relax  even 
on  your  days  off?  Does  your  relationship 
sometimes  seem  to  be  more  trouble  than  it's 
worth?  Learn  to  relax  thru  a  system  of  elec- 
tronic feedback  of  your  own  body's  response 
to  tension.  Biofeedback  can  teach  you  to  con- 
trol stress  so  that  stress  doesn't  control  you. 
For  further  information  call  821-6099,  Mi- 
chael McGlathery,  MFCC  (MB 1 5978).  Slid- 
ing scale.  Insurance  accepted 

CAREER-ORIENTED  RESUMES,  cover 
letters,  counseling,  networking  strategies  by 
experienced  Human  Resources  professional 
Free  consultation.  Call  Randy  at  550-8431. 

HAPPY  FEET  Dance  classes  for  young  chil- 
dren. Summer  session  beginning  in  July,  for 
ages  V/2  to  6.  821-1775. 

PIANO  FOR  SALE.  Everett  console  upright. 
Excellent  condition,  attractive  walnut  case 
and  matching  bench.  $1,250  821-4439. 

HOMES  &  APTS  CLEANED.  Stoves,  win- 
dows, hardwood  floors  waxed,  buffed:  car- 
pets cleaned;  walls  washed;  painting  Bill, 
621-1344,  daily 

CHILDCARE  in  my  licensed  Noe  Valley 
home.  641-0982 

FOR  RENT:  2nd  floor  professional  offices. 
Four  offices  available  across  the  street  from 
Dolores  Park.  Each  office  is  approximately 
140  to  200  square  feet — $125  per  square  foot. 
Call  Bemadette  at  863-1530. 

COMPUTERIZED  BOOKKEEPING  service 
in  our  office  for  business  and  partnerships — 
monthly,  quarterly,  annual  payroll  and  sales 
tax  reports.  Fast,  dependable,  satisfaction  as- 
sured. Ten  years'  experience.  Located  in  Noe 
Valley  Call  Diane.  550-0612. 

CENTRAL  AMERICAN  REFUGEES  need 
jobs!  Housework,  gardening,  odd  jobs. 
Hardworking,  low  rates,  church-sponsored 
540-5296. 

WOMAN  WANTED  to  share  small  sunny 
Glen  Park  house  with  one  other  woman 
Quiet,  nonsmoker.  $325  Lee.  585-2753 

HOUSECLEANING.  Housecleaning.  yard 
work,  painting  by  efficient,  reliable  workers 
Reasonable  rates.  Call  566-7674. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  HAULERS  is  right  in 
your  neighborhood.  Call  us  for  all  your  haul- 
ing needs,  including  debris  and  old  lurniture 
removal  We  are  fast,  careful,  honest,  Inendly 
and  low-priced.  Call  today  for  a  free  estimate. 
We  are  reached  through  "Voice  Express"  mes- 
sage service.  979-1659.  Calls  returned 
promptly  Please  leave  day  and  evening  num- 
bers. If  you  don't  have  a  phone,  leave  your 
address.  Please  speak  clearly.  Call  anytime. 


CLASS  ADS 


641-8948 


ffllOUDD 

We  Bring  Out  the 
Best  in  You. 


3836  24TH  STREET  and 
304  VICKSBURG  ST.  (Off  24th  St.) 


WANTED  TO  RENT  Professional  couple 

plus  infant  w  ishes  to  rent  a  three-bedroom 
house  in  Noe  Valley,  beginning  between  Sept. 
I  and  Oct.  I.  on  a  lease  basis  Rent  $1,300/ 
month,  negotiable  Please  call  Eric  or  Julie 
at  82 1-6000. 

NEED  HOUSEWORK''  Cleaning,  laundry, 
yardwork.  Experienced,  references.  Call 
Stephanie,  695-9548 

EXPERIENCED  PERSONAL  ASSISTANT 
for  busy  professionals.  I  run  errands,  shop, 
organize  files,  house  hunt,  and  much,  much 
more  Call  Mary  at  641-6163  and  make  your 
life  easier. 

FACIAL  TONIFICATION.  Chinese 
medicine  believes  that  the  energy  that 
supplies  the  skin  and  muscles  can  be  stimu- 
lated to  enhance  their  luster  and  tone.  By 
combining  this  principle  with  Western 
technology,  Chinese  medicine  has  developed 
a  technique  of  painless,  non-invasive  facial 
lonification  The  results  speak  for  them- 
selves. For  further  information  call  285-1875, 
Lynda  or  Beatrice. 

DRUGS  A  PROBLEM''  Has  use  become 
abuse?  If  you've  tried  unsuccessfully  to  stop 
using  cocaine,  alcohol,  marijuana,  etc  ,  and 
would  like  some  help  in  straightening  out 
your  life,  call  Peter  Schumacher.  MFCC 
(#MK-21837),  at  821-1652.  Relationship 
counseling  and  individual  psychotherapy  also 
available. 

COMMER  RENTALS,  your  "One  Call  Rent- 
All,"  specializing  in  your  party  and  guest 
accommodational  needs  including  bar- 
beques.  champagne  fountains,  coffee  urns, 
glasses,  silver,  china,  tables,  chairs,  roll- 
away  beds,  infant  furniture,  and  much  more 
Conveniently  located  at  1 146  Valencia  be- 
tween 22nd  and  23rd.  Hours:  Monday-Fri- 
day, 9-5.  and  Saturday,  9-12,  or  call  648- 
7860  Since  1947 

RESPONSIBLE  BABY/CHILD  SITTER(S) 
wanted  for  evenings,  occasional  days;  ref- 
erences requested.  282-0955,  824-8514. 

LEARN  GUITAR.  21  years'  professional  ex- 
perience.  Beginners  welcome,  all  styles 
Tom,  861-4721. 

MOVEMENT  SERIES,  beginning  July  2. 
based  on  body/mind/spirit  connections  in  a 
supportive,  growth-oriented  atmosphere  In- 
dividual psychophysical  sessions  which  in- 
clude hands-on  and  movement  work.  Judy 
Orloff,  282-8983  or  821-1348. 

FEMALE  LOOKING  to  form  a  new  house- 
hold, or  to  join  one  already  in  progress.  I 
need  to  relocate  by  the  end  of  July.  For  more 
info,  call  Janet.  821-2002. 

WORD  PROCESSING  dissertations,  theses, 
literary  and  business  materials.  Know  all  stan- 
dard forms.  Mary,  647-2475. 

PREMIES:  Feeling  blocked?  Having  trouble 
letting  go?  If  you've  been  longing  to  talk 
with  an  experienced  counselor  who  is  also  a 
Premie,  I  have  worked  with  Premies  in 
Washington,  D  C  .  for  10  years  and  am  now 
practicing  in  Noe  Valley.  Call  Greta  Dopp  at 
826-0152.  Free  initial  consultation.  Fees 
based  on  ability  to  pay. 

WANTED:  babysitter  in  my  home  OR  family 
day  care  Beginning  September  for  18- 
month-old.  Two  days  a  week,  7:30  a.m. -2 
p.m.  Please  call  Mary  before  Aug.  20.  550- 
0592  after  6  p.m. 

FURNISHED  OFFICE  for  rent  part-time  to 
feminist  therapist  or  other  small  business.  Val- 
encia and  23rd  streets.  Jan.  821-1015. 

AUDITION  TAP  DANCERS.  South  of  Mar- 
ket Tappers  No  pay,  Monday  or  Wednesday 
p.m.  rehearsals.  Political  and  charity  gigs. 
Must  be  over  21.  Call  62 1 -TAPS  for  informa- 
tion. 


Jeffrey  B.  Haber 


Real  Estate  Law,  Probate, 
Personal  Injury,  and 
Business  Law. 
Free  half-hour  consultation. 

GLEN  PARK 
2858  Diamond  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94131 
(415)  586-4300 


ROOM  WANTED.  Noe  Valley  freelance  jour- 
nalist, 24.  would  like  light,  space,  relative 
quid  Friendly,  funny,  easygoing.  Need  to 
move  Aug  [5.  Prefer  under  $275  Call  Tony, 
62 1 -mi 

WOMEN'S  SUPPORTGROUPS  Individual 
and  group  counseling  Nurturing  environ- 
ment in  which  to  explore  personal  growth 
and  such  issues  as  relationship  difficulties, 
loneliness,  career,  weight,  etc.  Please  feel 
free  to  call  with  questions.  824-4384  Katy 
Byrne.  M  A  intern.  #IR006784. 

CHEMICAL  DEPENDENCY  COUNSEL- 
ING. Individual,  couples,  family,  group; 
adult  children  of  alcoholics;  early/long-term 
recovery  issues;  women's  addictions;  gay/les- 
bian issues.  Amethyst  Counseling  Group. 
S.F.  (415)  661-3I44. 

CURRENT  OPENING  for  professional 
housecleaners  with  experience  and  own  per- 
sonal transportation.  Call  (4I5)  64I-8609. 
Mon.-Fri.,  9-5  p.m. 

DEPRESSED?  UNHAPPY 7  Can't  cope?  Dis- 
cover authentic  answers  to  life  Local  Vernon 
Howard  classes.  $3.  66I-0I48.  647-6I2I 

GENERAL  CARPENTRY  and  Repairs;  in- 
terior-exterior, doors,  windows,  painting 
Sandy,  285-8462. 

TELEPHONE  SERVICES:  Let's  talk  tele- 
phone and  telecommunications  I  will  give 
you  a  free  consultation  and  recommendation. 
I'm  an  independent  vendor  of  equipment  and 
installation  with  many  years  of  experience  in 
the  Bell  System  I  can  buy  equipment  for 
you  below  the  current  retail  market.  I  can  help 
you  communicate  with  Pacific  Bell,  AT&T 
and  other  service  companies.  Wiring  also 
done  for  your  computer,  video,  stereo  or  pag- 
ing systems.  Call  Rodger  Nichols.  826-9324. 

LYNDA  THE  GARDENER;  Truck,  tools,  ex- 
perience, references.  Quality  work  at  reason- 
able rales.  Free  estimate.  759- 1 335. 

HANDYMAN  PLUS;  Electrical,  carpentry, 
plumbing,  plastering,  painting,  jobs  large  or 
small.  I  can  bring  in  skilled  people  at  reason- 
able rates  whatever  your  needs.  Call  Rodger. 
826-9324. 

NOE  VALLEY  SUBLET:  Large  five-room 
flat,  nicely  furnished,  big  deck,  lots  of  light 
and  air.  perfect  for  vacationing  relatives, 
available  approximately  7/23  through  approx- 
imately 8/26.  $260/wk.  includes  utilities 
824-7853. 

TYPE  RIGHT.  INK.  Typing/word-processing 
by  accurate,  literate  writer.  Fair  rates;  flexible 
hours;  friendly,  professional  service.  Noe  Val- 
ley (25th  &  Noe  Streets).  Jane  Underwood, 
550-2324. 

CELTIC  HARPER  Weddings,  parties,  spe- 
cial events,  lessons.  Cathleen  O'Connell. 
647-6I33. 

SPIRITED  SERVICE  HOUSECLEANING 
Reliable,  experienced,  attention  to  detail. 
Please  call  Russell.  759-6245. 

BE  GENTLE  TOWARD  YOURSELF 
Therapy  to  enhance  creativity.  I  encourage 
you  to  take  the  risks  that  you've  always  want- 
ed to  take.  Elliott  Isenberg.  Ph.D. .  282-9733. 

SUMMER  TUTORING:  Success  is  achieved 
through  positive  reinforcement  and  per- 
sonalized goal  setting.  Wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects covered  Includes  multi-sensory  tech- 
niques for  the  learning  disabled  We're  on 
your  side!  Call  Katia  Noyes  at  43I-8I38. 

GERMAN  LESSONS.  Easy,  joyful  and  ef- 
fective. $IO/hour.  Call  285-5684. 

ADMIRER  OF  NOE  VALLEY  wishes  to  rent 
a  room  in  a  loving  environment  Aug.  1 5-23. 
Please  write  Trudy,  c/o  P.O.  Box  592,  San 
Luis  Obispo.  CA  93406. 


SCOTTISH  COUNTRY  DANCING  at  Noe 
Valley  Minisir\  I  hursduy.  8  p  m  l  .cam  hveh 
liijs  and  reels  No  partners  needed  New  he- 
ginneis  session  skirts  Sept  II  %}  per  class 
UV0372. 

NOE:  BEAUTIFUL  HOUSE  to  share  $475 
l     Large,  modern,  lurnished  room  Share 

kitchen/bath  with  one  View,  yard,  parking, 
deck.  Quiet.  No  smokers/pels.  82 1 -9443 

HYENA  CABARET  seeks  performers  lor 
Neo-Primitive  October  show  CalI648-5I9l 

CUSTOM  CLOTHING  (including  wedding 
dresses),  quilts  and  duvets  Good  design, 
quality  work,  reasonable  prices  Barbara. 
64 1 -7426. 

HOUSECLEANING  Six  years'  experience, 
reliable.  Excellent  S.F  references  Latin  Hale 
Enrico.  86I-0294. 

SPINNING  WEB  Gardening  Service.  Com- 
plete garden  maintenance  and  landscape  de- 
sign. Call  86 1 -5765  or  359-I2I4 

WINDOW  REPAIRS,  aluminum  windows. 
We  caulk  windows,  replace  ropes  and  glass. 
Free  estimates.  City  Window  Service,  est. 
I950.  664-639I. 

RELIABLE  HOUSECLEANING  SERVICE. 
Insured,  bonded,  references.  Call  George. 
864-27I6. 

HELP  FOR  STUDENTS  with  the  Algebra 
blues  Free  initial  consultation  43 1  -8 1 38. 

SUZUKI  PIANO  LESSONS  Experienced  in- 
structor offers  lessons  for  children.  Patricia 
Elliott.  550-8299. 

DECORATING— Custom  drapes.  Roman 
shades,  bedspreads,  fabric/plastic  slipcovers 
made.  864-367 1. 

HOUSECLEANING,  gardening,  painting  by 
experienced  Central  Americans.  Low  cost. 
Church-sponsored,  64I-5356. 

AFFORDABLE  COUNSELING  is  available 
to  individuals,  couples  and  families.  If  you 
are  feeling  stuck,  personally  or  in  a  relation- 
ship. . .  if  you  see  yourself  headed  toward  a 
crisis  or  losing  perspective  on  your  situa- 
tion. ..or  if  you  have  recognized  a  need  for 
professional  help  with  a  problem  but  are  not 
seeking  on-going,  in-depth  psychotherapy.  I 
offer  a  short-term,  supportive,  goal-oriented 
approach  for  change  As  a  licensed  M.F.C.C. 
(#MNI9546)  in  private  practice  at  Buena 
Vista  Counseling  Center,  I  am  reserving 
spaces  for  low-fee  clients.  This  means  your 
lee  is  determined  by  you.  based  on  what  you 
feel  you  can  afford  For  more  information 
and  appointments,  call  Burt  Kirson  (4I5) 
285-60I9. 

PETSITTING  AND  DOG  WALKING.  Ten- 
der loving  care  for  your  pets  in  your  home 
Enjoy  peace  of  mind.  Responsible,  local  ref- 
erences, reasonable.  563-3505. 

COMPLETE  LANDSCAPING  and  Garden- 
ing. Design,  installation,  cleanup,  mainte- 
nance. Expert  pruning,  patios,  paths,  rock 
gardens,  decks  and  fountains.  Consult.  Free 
estimate.  Call  Estelle  and  Jorge.  282-4749. 

SPANISH  TUTORING  or  classes— Native 
speaker  tutors  intermediate  or  advanced  stu- 
dents on  weekends  for  $8  an  hour.  Experi- 
enced instructor  teaches  private  and  semi-pri- 
vate classes  for  prices  ranging  from  $5  to  $  1 2 
an  hour.  Call  Denise.  221-1537. 


How  to  Use 
Voice  Class  Ads 

It  s  easy.  Just  type  or  print  your  copy,  count 
the  number  of  words  (at  20tf  each),  enclose 
a  check  or  money  order  for  the  full  amount, 
and  mail  it  to  us  by  the  20th  of  the  month 
preceding  month  of  issue  Our  address  is  1021 
Sanchez  St..  San  Francisco.  CA94II4.  Note: 
Our  next  issue  will  appear  Sept.  2  (we're  on 
vacation  the  month  of  August),  so  send  your 
classified  ad  copy  and  check  (made  payable 
to  the  Noe  Valley  Voice)  by  Aug.  20. 


Your  body  is  a  work  ofart^ 

MAX 
MARSHALL 

CERTIFIED  MASSAGE  PRACTITIONER 
Stress  reduction  •  strenglh  developmeni 
private  mslruclion  821  235 1 
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C  A  L  E  N 


JULY  1-27:  The  Farm  Gallery  exhibits 
"Ol  Love  and  Death/The  Epidemic 
Series "  Recovering  Irom  his  own 
personal  losses  due  to  Ihe  AIDS 
epidemic,  Charles  Sexton  "communi- 
cates the  universal  pain  of  death"  in 
DRAWINGS,  PRINTS  AND  PAINTINGS 
1499  Potrero  Ave.  10-4  p  m  826-4290 

JULY  1  -31 :  Courtyard  Cate  displays 
Ihe  PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS  ol 
Jasmyn  Mabalatan-Weissman  2913 
24th  St  282-0344. 


JULY  1,15:  VIDEO  PROGRAMS  tor 
children  ages  5  and  older  at  Noe  Valley 
Library  Programs  include  "Pmocchio" 
on  July  1  and  "Return  ol  the  Jedi"  on 
July  15  451  Jersey  St  2  p  m  285- 
2788 

JULY  1.15,  22,  29:  Noe  Valley 
Library  presents  PRESCHOOL  STORY 
TIME  for  ages  3-5  451  Jersey  St 
285-2788 

JULY  2. 3:  A  Question  ol  Power,"  a 
one-hour  lilm  history  ol  the  Cahlornia 
nuclear  power  controversy,  premieres  in 
San  Francisco  at  the  New  Performance 
Gallery  July  2  3153  17th  St  7:30  p.m 
621-7797  Also  playing  July  3  at  the 
Roxie  Theatre,  16th  and  Valencia 
streets  7  and  9:30  p.m  863-1087 

JULY  2:  "Connecting  Through  Move- 
ment," an  integrative,  multitaceted 
MOVEMENT  CLASS,  begins  its  next 
seven-week  series  with  Judy  Orlotf 
3435  Army  St,  Suite  2I0  7-9  pm 
282-8983  or  821-1348 

JULY  2,  9, 16,  23,  30:  INFANT- 
TODDLER  LAPSIT  for  infants  to  children 
3  years  of  age  Noe  Valley  Library,  451 
Jersey  St  7  p.m.  285-2788. 

JULY  3:  Old  Wives'  Tales  welcomes 
Marian  Wirth,  author  ol  Beyond 
Acceptance:  Parents  ol  Lesbians  and 
Gays  Talk  About  Their  Experiences,  lor  a 
BOOK-SIGNING  and  discussion  1009 
Valencia  St  7  30  pm  821-4676. 

JULY  3.  5, 6:  Intersection  lor  the  Arts 
presents  "The  Necklace,"  a  concert  ol 
MUSIC  and  adapted  FILM  and  VIDEO 
soundtracks  composed  by  Gregory 
Jones  766  Valencia  St.  8  pm. 
626-3311 

JULY  3, 10, 17,  24.  31:  DISCUSSION 
ol  "Economics  lor  Activists,"  progres- 
sive economics  lor  your  political  work 
Noe  Valley  Ministry,  1021  Sanchez  St 
7  30pm  648-1164. 

JULY  8:  A  fiction  writers"  OPEN 
READING,  sponsored  by  Modern  Times 
Bookstore  and  the  National  Writers' 
Union,  brings  together  first-time  and 
experienced  writers  ol  short  stories, 
novels  and  other  fiction  Modern  Times 
Bookstore,  968  Valencia  St  Registra- 
tion. 7  30pm  Readings,  8pm 
282-9246 


JULY  8:  The  Noe  Valley  Library 
presents  FILM  PROGRAMS  for  children 
"Frog  Goes  to  Dinner,"  "Charlie  Needs 
a  Cloak"  and  "Tangram"  at  10  and  11 
a  m  lor  ages  3-5  "Mr  Gimme"  and 
"My  Mother  Was  Never  a  Kid"  lor  ages 
6  and  older  at  2  p  m  451  Jersey  St 
285-2788 

JULY  9:  Modern  Times  Bookstore 
hosts  an  open  LESBIAN/GAY  POETRY 
READING  "Come  read  those  closeted 
poems1"  968  Valencia  St  7  30  pm 
282-9246 

JULY9-AUG.  2:  Intersection  lor  Ihe 
Arts  presents  the  WORLD  PREMIERE  ol 
"Ralph  Rodriguez  Goes  to  Heaven,"  a 
comic  and  moving  story  about  a  Latin 
American  who  loses  his  lamily  to  a  civil 
war  766  Valencia  St  Thurs  -Sat  8  30 
p  m  626-3311 

JULY11-AUG.2:The  Haight 
Ashbury  Repertory  Theatre  presents  Joe 
Mantegna's  "Bleacher  Bums,"  a 
"nine-inning"  COMEDY  set  in  the 
Wngley  Field  bleachers  at  a  Cubs  vs 
Cardinals  game  in  1977  Nova  Theatre, 
347  Dolores  at  16th  St  Thurs -Sat  ,  8 
p.m  552-5514 

JULY  11:  The  S.F  Nuclear  Weapons 
Freeze  sponsors  a  BENEFIT  CONCERT 
featuring  the  all-woman  band 
Swingshift,  playing  instrumental  and 
vocal  iazz  and  rhythm  and  blues  Noe 
Valley  Ministry.  1021  Sanchez  St.  8 
p.m.  621-0858 

JULY  12:  Join  Laurie  Antonioli  and 
George  Cables  for  an  evening  of  PIANO 
MUSIC  AND  SONG,  a  presentation  by 
the  Noe  Valley  Music  Series  1021 
Sanchez  St  8:15  p  m  282-2317 

JULY  12, 19,  26:  "GET  AUTOWISE"  at 
a  one-day,  hands-on  auto  mechanics 
class  Limit  4  per  class  Call  282-4957 
lor  details. 
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Noe  Valley  vocalist  Laurie  Antonioli 
/oins  pianist  George  Cables  at  the  Noe 
Valley  Music  Series  July  12 

JULY  13:  Linda  Hirschhorn  and  Dale 
Miller  pertorm  country  blues,  folk  and 
ragtime  and  Mark  Levy  sings  political 
satire  at  the  final  BENEFIT  CONCERT  for 
the  S  F  Nuclear  Weapons  Freeze  and 
the  Coalition  lor  a  Safe  Bay  Noe  Valley 
Ministry,  1021  Sanchez  St.  7  30  p  m. 
621-0858 

JULY  18:  FOLK  DUO  Reillyand 
Maloney  appears  at  the  Noe  Valley 
Music  Series  1021  Sanchez  St.  8:15 
p  m.  282-2317 


JULY  18  &  19:  Gaia  Dance  Theatre,  a 
Bay  Area  ROCK-MODERN  DANCE 
company,  presents  the  premiere  ol  a 
dance  story  called  "Captured  by  the 
Dance."  Victoria  Theatre,  2961  16th  St 
459-7488 

JULY  19:  The  "Goddess  Faire"  will 
hold  a  PSYCHIC  FAIR  leaturing 
astrological  charts,  tarot,  palmistry  and 
psychic  readings  511  Cortland  Ave 
12-7  p.m.  Call  695-1564  lor  more 
details. 

JULY  19:  The  Noe  Valley  Music  Series 
presents  an  evening  ol  UNCOMMON 
QUARTETS  the  Modern  Mandolin 
Quartet,  with  Mike  Marshall  and  Dana 
Rath,  and  the  Turtle  Island  String 
Quartet,  with  Darol  Anger  and  Dave 
Balakrishnan.  1021  Sanchez  SI  8  15 
p  m  282-2317. 

JULY  20:  "The  Articulate  Pelvis,"  a 
WORKSHOP  FOR  WOMEN,  "focuses  on 
ways  to  more  fully  activate  and  enioy 
this  major  power  center "  Judy  Orloff, 
3435  Army  St,  Suite  210  10a.m.-1 
p.m  282-8983  or  821 -1348 

JULY20-AUG.  15:  GALLERY 
SANCHEZ  mounts  a  new  exhibit,  "Word 
and  Spirit  Through  the  Arts "  Mon  -Fri 
2-5  pm  Reception  lor  the  artists,  July 
27,11  30  a.m.-2  p.m.  1021  Sanchez  St 
282-2317 


Young  Californians  protest  at  Diablo 
Canyon  in  this  scene  from  A  Question 
of  Power,  screening  July  2  at  the  New 
Performance  Gallery  and  July  3  at  the 
Roxie  Theater  PHOTO  BY 

WAYNE  SAROYAN 

JULY21-AUG.  31:  Maelstrom 
displays  the  acrylic  paintings,  ink 
drawings  and  assemblages  ol  GREG 
CARLISLE  752  Valencia  St  863-9933. 

JULY  22:  "Deep-Relaxation  Through 
Sell-Hypnosis"  is  the  title  ol  a  WORK- 
SHOP sponsored  by  Options  lor 
Women  Over  Forty  Women's  Building, 
3543  18th  St  7-9  p.m.  431-5405 

JULY  22:  Kids  5  and  up  are  invited  to 
come  visit  the  ANIMALS  IN  THE 
LIBRARY,  sponsored  by  the  Noe  Valley 
Library  and  SPCA  451  Jersey  St 
285-2788. 

JULY  23:  Modern  Times  Bookstore 
presents  "Ten  Days  in  Libya,"  a 
SLIDESHOW  by  photographer-iournalisl 
Carlos  Alcala  chronicling  his  experi- 
ences in  Tripoli  while  covering  an 
international  conlerence  968  Valencia 
St  8  p  m  282-9246 


Is  it  art,  trash  or  both? Artist  Scott  Siedman  will  learn  the  truth  when  his 
hand-painted  receptacle  comes  before  the  /udges  of  the  Garbage  Can  Art  Contest 
at  the  San  Francisco  Fair  this  September  Read  the  Short  Takes  to  find  out  how 
you  can  enter  the  fair  s  35  other  competitions  and  events 
PHOTO  BY  SCOTTY  MORRIS 


JULY  25-27:  "Wonder  in  the  Real 
World"  is  a  SHAMBHALA  ART  EXHIBIT 
presented  by  students  of  the  author  of 
Shambhala  Sacred  Path  of  the  Warrior 
The  artists  combine  painting,  photog- 
raphy, live  music,  dance  and  Japanese 
flower  arranging.  2017  Mission  St.  Call 
626-0852  after  July  12  for  details 

JULY  26:  "Workout  lor  the  Roof"  at  an 
all-day  AEROBATHON  PLUS  to  benefit 
the  100-year-old  Noe  Valley  Ministry 
building  Hourly  workouts,  starting  at  8 
a.m..  will  include  jazz  dance,  yoga,  and 
aerobics  1021  Sanchez  SI  282-2317 

JULY  26, 27:  The  S.F  Quilters  Guild 
presents  a  QUILT  SHOW  entitled 
"Teaching — Learning — And  Beyond" 
at  the  Hall  of  Flowers.  Golden  Gate 
Park.  10a  m.-5p  m  587-8816. 

JULY  27:  Gay  and  Lesbian  Outreach  to 
Elders  (GLOE),  a  program  ol  Operation 
Concern,  is  having  a  PICNIC  FOR 
WOMEN  over  60  and  their  friends  of  all 
ages.  Bring  food  to  share  Shakespeare 
Garden.  Golden  Gate  Park.  10  a  m  -3 
p.m.  626-7000. 

JULY  28:  Award-winning  Irene  Smith, 
known  lor  her  healing  massage  work  at 
the  A  I  D  S  Ward  5A  in  S.F.  General 
Hospital,  speaks  at  this  month's 
Metaphysical  Alliance  AIDS  HEALING 
SERVICE.  Metropolitan  Community 
Church,  150  Eureka  St.  6  30  pm 
431-8708 

JULY  29:  Modern  Times  Bookstore 
welcomes  Guardian  and  KPFA  cor- 
respondent KAREN  WALD  back  from  a 
six-year  stay  in  Cuba  Wald  will  discuss 
life  in  Cuba  and  the  Latin  American  debt 
situation  968  Valencia  St.  7:30  p  m 
282-9246 
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JULY  29:  Enjoy  an  afternoon  of 
MAKING  MOVIES  with  Vivian  Altman 
Irom  the  Exploratorium  For  children 
ages  5  and  older.  Noe  Valley  Library, 
451  Jersey  SI.  2  p.m.  285-2788 

JULY  30:  Media  Alliance  holds  its 
sixth  annual  MAGAZINE  FAIR  and  Bay 
Area  Editors  Panel,  providing  an 
opportunity  lor  treelance  writers, 
photographers,  and  graphic  designers 
to  meet  with  editors  of  over  50  Bay  Area 
publications.  Fort  Mason  Conference 
Center,  Bldg.  A.  Fair,  7 p.m..  Panel, 
8  p.m  441-2557 

JULY  31 :  The  Lyon-Martin  Clinic  and 
Iris  Project  present  "For  Your  Health," 
an  ongoing  monthly  series  dealing  with 
current  health  concerns  of  women 
"OCCUPATIONAL  STRESS"  will  be  the 
topic  discussed  by  Barbara  Young,  M  A 
Fog  Building,  333  Valencia  St  7-9 
p.m.  864-2364  or  641-0220  for 
reservations. 

JULY  31 :  Old  Wives'  Tales  hosts  a  free 
panel  discussion  on  "WOMEN  IN 
PUBLISHING."  1009  Valencia  St 
7  30pm  821-4676 


AUGUST 


1986 


AUG.  1-2:  A  new  multi-media  DANCE 
EVENT  by  Dance  Action  and  Phase  One 
Productions  features  a  variety  of 
choreographers.  New  Pertormance 
Gallery.  3153  17th  St  8  p  m  621-7797 

AUG.  16:  "PERSONALITY,"  a  play 
about  a  woman  unable  to  lind  her  own 
identity  in  a  world  ol  ready-made 
substitutes,  opens  al  Intersection  lor  the 
Arts  766  Valencia  St  8.30  p.m. 
626-3311 

AUG.  28:  DIABETES  will  be  discussed 
by  S  F  Diabetes  Association  Board 
Member  Nana  Stern  at  a  monthly 
health  program  sponsored  by  Ihe 
Lyon-Martin  Clinic  and  Iris  Project  Fog 
Building,  333  Valencia  St  7-9  pm 
864-2364  or  641  -0220  for  reservations 


The  Scoop  on 
CALENDAR 

Please  send  Calendar  items  before  the 
15th  day  ol  the  month  preceding  month 
of  issue  to  the  Noe  Valley  Voice, 
1021  Sanchez  St.,  San  Francisco. 
CA  94114  Items  are  published  on  a 
space-available  basis,  with  Noe  Valley 
neighborhood  events  receiving  priority 
Please  note  Our  next  issue  will  appear 
Sept  2,  so  the  deadline  lor  calendar 
items  is  Aug  15 


